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MANY MANSIONS 


HERE are today many rationalist and humanist 
societies throughout the world, and the number is 
I increasing. They have broadly the same aims and 
it is natural to ask if they will some day be able to pool 
their resources and gradually form a world organization. 
A move in this direction was made in 1952 by the forma- 
tion of the International Humanist and Ethical Union. By 
affiliating to a central body it was hoped the humanist 
movement in different countries would be strengthened. 
A parallel may be seen in the Christian Oecumenical 
movement. Perhaps too much magic was expected from 
‘ affiliation ’. It can mean a vital co-operative effort, or it 
can merely mean an impressive heading on notepaper. The 
fact remains that just as there is no large-scale Christian 
revival, so there is no stampede to join rationalist and 
humanist organizations, although there is a growing public 
opinion favourable to their outlook. Something is clearly 
wrong if this sympathetic atmosphere exists and yet people 
do not come forward and declare themselves. It has been 
suggested that one reason is that they are confused by the 
existence of separate societies each saying the same thing 
in somewhat different words. They do not join any organi- 
zation, on this view, because they cannot decide which to 
join; so the logical solution would be for the different 
organizations in a particular country to amalgamate. 
Mergers and take-over bids in the commercial world 
succeed because streamlining reduces administrative costs. 
But there are imponderables to consider in dealing with 
organizations born out of varying historical conditions, 
each with its special traditions. The loyalty and affection 
felt by members cannot be brushed aside as mere sentiment 
— except by those who think sentiment should play no 
part in life. Christianity claims to possess a divine revela- 
tion, consequently its divisions are a scandal. Humanism 
is utterly different since it has no equivalent set of dogmas. 
Instead of stifling critical thought, this is positively encour- 
aged, and although a monolithic structure might be more 
economical, it is repugnant to some. Every long-standing 
humanist and rationalist society has its characteristic per- 
spective, emphasis, and tone of voice. The immediate prob- 
lem is to secure the maximum co-operation without loss 
of self-identity so that a range of temperamental needs and 
interests can be satisfied. Since the Devil can quote the 
Scriptures we may reiterate, ‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions ’. 
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Don’t be 


T is not exactly written on 
[= walls, but in most news- 

paper and periodical offices 
there is a tacit understanding 
that nothing must appear which 
would upset the Catholics. The 
prohibition—or inhibition? — 
has spread to the British Medi- 
cal Association. Largely under 
pressure of a_ well-organized 
Catholic minority the BMA 
withdrew a provocative booklet 
issued last year in the series 
‘Getting Married’, Once again it 
has bowed to a manufactured 
storm and refused to allow an 
advertisement for the Family 
Planning Association to appear 
in the new Family Doctor book- 
let. In the former case Catho- 
lics and Protestants were able 
to make common cause, but that 
is not possible with the latest 
ban. The Family Planning Asso- 
ciation has the support of An- 
glican bishops and Free Church 
leaders. 
proved by the decision of the 
Lambeth Conference. 

The BBC showed surprising 
courage when the Bishop of 
Southwark was allowed to make 
an appeal for the Association. 
By making a firm stand the bluff 
was called and the opposition 
crumpled. It is preposterous that 
the medical profession should 
display such pitiable nervous- 
ness. On this issue humanism 
and public opinion are united. 
We should make enough noise 
to drown the sound of those tin 
trumpets at which the walls of 
Jericho seem to have fallen. 


Storm in America 


F a determined minority can 

win such an easy victory, 
what will happen when they be- 
come stronger? This question 
has been exercising the public 
in the United States. Senator 
Kennedy is making a bid to suc- 
ceed Eisenhower. He is the first 
serious Catholic contender for 
the Presidency since Al Smith, 
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Its activities are ap- : 


Beastly to the 


thirty-two years ago. He has 
been put on the spot by a de- 
claration of the entire Roman 
Catholic hierarchy denouncing 
birth control either at home or 
abroad. In particular they con- 
demned the use of foreign aid 
for subsidizing clinics in under- 
developed (or under-nourished) 
countries. The babies of Asia 
can die of starvation or rot in 
overcrowded hovels, but the 
output of souls for limbo must 
be maintained. 

What strange nonsense this 
seems in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. But it is not harmless non- 
sense—it is lethal. It adds to the 
sum of misery in a world in 
which security is the possession 
of a fortunate few. No wonder 
a great storm broke over the 
head of Senator Kennedy and 
I hope it will spoil his chances. 
The disclaimers that this is not 
a political question deceive no- 
body. But in America, as in this 
country, newspapers and _ poli- 
ticians are muffled by the fear 
of offending an organized mino- 
rity. ‘Don’t be beastly to the 
Catholics’ is a skilful first move. 
In the name of tolerance we are 
asked to stand aside while they 
step into key positions. There 
could be no better key position 
than President of the United 
States. 


Lest We Forget 


WASTIKAS have been painted 

again from Finland to South 
America. The softness shown to 
former Nazis is an encourage- 
ment to extremists. An interest- 
ing list of prominent German 
intellectuals who supported the 
Nazi regime, and who now hold 
responsible positions, has been 
published by the Social Demo- 
cratic foreign language Press 
service. It includes Professor 
Heidegger, for example, whose 
oracular metaphysics influenced 
Sartre, though in an opposite 
political direction. Sartre, to his 


Catholics 


credit, joined the French Resis 
ance, but his former mast 
backed Hitler. Heidegger ong 
told his Freiburg students: “Th 
Fuhrer himseif alone is the pr 
sent and the future Ge 
reality, and its law.’ This 
the least obscure sentence 
ever composed—but it is large 
forgotten now. i 
Professor Rothacker, w 
teaches philosophy at Bonn Uni 
versity, said something just 4 
silly. Dr Giselher Wirsing, edito 
of the Stuttgart weekly Chri 
und Welt, is reported as having 
opened the higher school of 
Nazi party in Frankfurt in 194 
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Teilhard 
Phenome 
by a Fre 


with a lecture which ‘threw ligiga bestsel 
on the great international commany Pp 
nection between the developgfrom it : 
ment of Zionism and the politiggit. Charc 
of finance—Jewry in Londog otherwise 
and New York’. These thingghave ap 
should be remembered. bidden b 
lish it d 
Evolution and God having r 
URING the Darwin celeb gm : 
tions in Chicago Sir Julia nd ra 
Huxley’s remarks touched off ch 
controversy that was like 3 this jour 


echo from the time of his gran¢ 
father. This is what he said: 
‘In the evolutionary pattern @ 
thought there is no longer an} 
need or room for the supe, 
natural. The earth was no 
created; it evolved. So did al 
the animals and plants that in 
habit it, including our humagSary to | 
selves, mind and soul as well aginvent th 
brain and body. So did relifHis achi 
gion.” Not very strong meaglOw ev 
nowadays, but Dr Henry P. Va Natural 
Dusen, President of the UniogPaley’s f 
Theological Seminary, sent q*reens. 1 
protest to the New York Times'0. theolo 
He referred to a long list off you cz 
eminent British scientists whathe first 
found evolution a ‘great enrich) ude tha 
ment’—not ‘proof’, be it note§®d it. TI 
—to the belief in God. Of thgs like a 
five names he mentioned onlgmust be 


ton, a 
‘who kne 
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To bring the argument a bi 
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Darwin Centennial Celebration at Chicago University. Left to right, Sir Charles 
Darwin, Dr L. A. Kimpton (Chancellor), Mr Cyrus Eaton and Sir Julian Huxley 


ig more up to date he threw in 
Chardin’s The 
Phenomenon of Man. This book 
by a French Jesuit has become 
a bestseller though I doubt if 
many people who will quote 
from it are able to understand 
it. Chardin, alas, is also dead, 
otherwise the book could not 
have appeared. He was for- 
bidden by his Superiors to pub- 
lish it during his lifetime, and 
having read it I am not sur- 
prised. An enthusiastic preface 
by Sir Julian Huxley is hardly 
the imprimatur required by the 
Church. It will be reviewed in 
this journal by Dr W. E. Swin- 
a fellow palzontologist, 
#who knew Chardin. 


Chance or Design? 


FTER all that has _ been 

written about Darwin in 
two centenary years is it neces- 
sary to repeat that he did not 
invent the concept of evolution? 
His achievement was to show 
how evolution works — by 
Natural Selection. This blows 
Paley’s famous watch to smith- 
Jereens. That argument, so dear 
to. theological colleges, was that 
if you came across a watch for 
the first time you would con- 
clude that someone had design- 
ed it. The Newtonian universe 
is like a gigantic clock, so there 
#must be a Supreme Clockmaker. 
Itis probably fair enough to say 
that the old-fashioned mechan- 
istic view of the universe is com- 


patible with Deism. This is not 
the case with the universe of 
modern biology and physics. 

With the sort of wasted in- 
genuity with which clever men 
tried to square the circle, a 
general idea of evolution was 
squared with Genesis. But no 
one, as far as I know, has done 
the trick of matching Natural 
Selection with Design. And as 
all philosophers who are not 
Roman Catholics agree that the 
existence of God cannot be 
proved by logic, the only alter- 
native is faith. I don’t see why 
Christians should not be con- 
tent with faith, since they make 
a virtue of it. 


Post Office Censors 


NY form of book censorship 
makes my hackles rise, but 

the most detestable of all is that 
exercised by busybodies in our 
Customs and Post Office. Com- 
plimentary copies of Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover, by D. H. Law- 
rence — perhaps the greatest 
twentieth century English novel- 
ist—were recently sent by the 
American publishers to Law- 
rence’s stepdaughter. They were 
not intended for sale, yet they 
were confiscated by the Post 
Office and Mrs Barr was visited 
by two policemen. I suppose I 
can count myself lucky that a 
copy of the paperback edition 
published by the New American 
Library reached me unopened. 
The ban on the unexpurgated 


edition of this book was lifted 
in the United States last July. 
A most unfortunate dispute 
then arose between the New 
American Library and Grove 
Press as to which could claim 
to be publishers of ‘the only 
authorized and wunexpurgated 
edition’. I am glad to see that 
this has been settled amicably 
out of court and that the Law- 
rence estate will be paid royal- 
ties by both publishers, al- 
though in strict law they need 
not do so. The legend that Barab- 
bas was a publisher is exploded. 


Sacred and Profane 


N the name of ‘the sanctity of 

A marriage’ judges sometimes 
refuse divorce. They are, of 
course, perfectly entitled to use 
their discretion in certain cir- 
cumstances, and there have 
been recent cases. But what per- 
plexes me is the use by lawyers 
of a purely theological term. 
Marriage in this country is a 
legal contract which can be 
ended in clearly specified con- 
ditions. It can also have a reli- 
gious significance, but this is 
optional. The Church has every 
right to make rules for its own 
members, It can demand that a 
couple who hate one another 
should be chained together for 
life in their own private hell. 
If that is what ‘sanctity’ means 
it is a matter of definition. But 
what has it to do with the law? 
HeEcToR HAWTON 
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JOHN DEWEY’S LIBERAL HUMANISM 


by PATRICK CORNFORD 


Human nature can be changed by a programme of 
moral education starting with the child at school 


humanists should have celebrated was that 

of John Dewey, the American philosopher 
and educationist. In his old age he came inevitably 
under that cloud of suspicion which the Cold War 
attached to liberal thought in politics and reli- 
gion. ‘ Liberal’, it need hardly be said, has not 
the same connotation in the United States as in 
Britain. 

But even before the McCarthy era Dewey was 
regarded in many quarters as a dangerous influ- 
ence. Like Socrates, he was open to the charge 
of ‘corruption of youth’. He certainly would not 
have protested at the parallel. He believed that 
the task of philosophy was to fortify the Socratic 
quest for the good life with the more sophisticated 
methods of logic and science. ‘ Present day philo- 
sophy ’, he wrote in 1948, ‘cannot desire a better 
work than to engage in the act of midwifery that 
was assigned to it by Socrates twenty-five hundred 
years ago’ (Problems of Men, Introduction). 

As for liberalism, he distinguished it from 
nineteenth century Jaissez-faire and from what 
Americans called radicalism — nowadays identi- 
fied with communism, In a paper on ‘ The Future 
of Liberalism’ he wrote in 1935 as follows: 


I AST year one of the centenaries that all 


Any system that cannot provide elementary secur- 
ity for millions has no claim to the title of being 
organized on behalf of liberty and the development 
of individuals. Any person and any movement whose 
interest in these ends is genuine and not a cover for 
personal advantage and power must put primary 
emphasis in thought and action upon the means of 
their attainment At present those means lie in the 
direction of increased social control and increased 
collectivism of effort. Humane liberalism in order to 
save itself must cease to ceal with symptoms and go 
to the causes of which inequalities and oppressions 
are but symptoms. In order to endure under present 
conditions, liberalism must become radical in the 
sense that, instead of using social power to amelior- 
ate the evil consequenves of the existing system, it 
shall use social power to change the system. 


One can imagine the cries of anguish this might 
38 






















wring from the Committee of Un-Americaf 
Activities if faced by the dossier of a profess¢ 
in one of the greatest universities. It is perilou 
like Marx’s famous dictum that whereas in thqy 
past philosophers have interpreted the world, theiqj 
task now is to change it. 

But there is an important difference. Marx 
lieved the change must come about by revolution 
-Dewey pinned his faith on education. He wrotejj 

The democratic method of social change is slo 
it labours under many and serious handicaps impose 
by the undemocratic character of what passes fi 
democracy. But it is the method of liberalism, wi 
its belief that liberty is the means as well as the goal, 
and that only through the development of individuals i 
ia their voluntary ryt swe with one another ca 
the development of individuality be made secure an 
enduring. building 

This is the humanism of Nehru, not Mah sepa 
Dewey accepted the need for fundamental soci 
change, utilizing science to the fullest practicabl 


tent with empty platitudes. He worked out a del 
tailed theory of education which has left its ma 
not only in the United States. 

The foundations of his achievement were laidlinctly *: 
in the School of Education at Chicago and tha! 
best statement of his theory is contained in hi 
book Democracy and Education (1913). He 
came the intellectual leader of all progressi . 
schools in America. He spent two years in ChingPutside. 
lecturing to teachers and later assisted the Turk fi Take t 
Government to reorganize their national schoo.;}*' 

What is his theory? Briefly it amounts to #6*0!- 
method of teaching which combines character! Ving in 








John Dewey at the age of ninety-one 


building with instruction. Morality is not taught 
Maoh separate subject, unrelated to other subjects. 
ocialthe pupil is made aware at every stage of the 
cablesocial significance of what he learns, and so be- 
isivekomes conscious of himself as a member of a 
t thcommunity, the responsible citizen of tomorrow. 
y ar| Art for art’s sake, the distinction between pure 
and applied science, are anathema. Everything 
ationfias a use. Individual development cannot take 
ensegplace in an ivory tower. In a true democracy there 
ides)tan be no disengagement from social obligations. 
con} The code of behaviour traditionally inculcated 
a dejin schools is too narrow to serve in later life. It 
markkreates habits of industry, promptness, and regu- 
larity which are well enough, but they are dis- 
. Jaidtinctly ‘school duties’ rather than ‘life duties’. 
e average school is isolated from the commun- 
ity, a little world of its own, with rules that seem 
ound up with its special interests instead of re- 







jake the teaching of geography as an example. 
ees with history and science it is neatly 
to Pigeon-holed. The whole experience of man — 
acter!Ving in a certain place, behaving in a certain 


way, mastering certain natural forces —is split 
up arbitrarily into different subjects and the child 
does not see how intimately they are related. 

In teaching geography the interest should first 
be aroused by emphasizing that the earth is the 
home of men acting in relation to one another. 
‘The ultimate significance of lake, river, moun- 
tain, and plain is not physical but social ; it is the 
part it plays in modifying and directing social re- 
lationships.’ This leads on to political geography. 


Questions for Teachers 


But there can be no sharp line of demarcation 
between the geographical conditions which deter- 
mine human action, and history. The past is not 
‘ dead ’ but it is part of a long line of development. 
Learning about it shows us the chief difficulties 
and obstructions in the way of progress. Moral 
instruction should not be reduced to drawing les- 
sons from the life of a particular ‘hero’, but 
should aim at ‘ widening and deepening the child’s 
imagination of social relations, ideals and means’. 

So, too, mathematics is normally presented in 
such an abstract way that its social use is ignored 
and it seems boring. 

The child is called c= to do examples in interest, 
partnership, banking, brokerage, and so on through 
a long string, and no pains are taken to see that, in 
connection with the arithmetic, he has any sense of 
social realities involved. This part of arithmetic is 
essentially sociological in nature. It ought to be 
omitted entirely or else taught in connection with a 
study of social realities. 

Far too often a pupil leaves school stuffed with 
facts but deficient in the power of judgment. 
Dewey lists some searching questions for teachers 
te answer: 

Here, then, is the moral standard, by which to test 
the work of the school upon the side of what it 
does directly for individuals. Does the school as a 
system, at present, attach sufficient importance to the 
spontaneous impulses and instincts? Does it afford 
sufficient opportunity for those to assert themselves 
and work out results? Can we even say that the 
school in principle attaches itself, at present, to the 
active constructive powers rather than to processes 
of absorption and learning? Does not our talk about 
self-activity largely render itself meaningless because 
the self-activity we have in mind is purely ‘ intel- 
lectual ’, out of relation to those impulses which work 
through hand and eyé. (Moral Principles in Educa- 
tion, Philosophical Library, New York, $2.75, 1959.) 

It will be noticed that Dewey’s programme for 
moral education makes no reference to religion. 
It is, in fact, morality without religion. Dewey’s 
‘religion’ is humanistic in the most thorough- 
going sense —i.e. naturalistic. He is not bothered 
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about the subtle objections which modern philo- 
sophers in Britain particularly have brought 
against a naturalistic morality. 

His concern is with the practical job of enabling 
people to lead satisfying lives and reorganizing 
the social system in a way that removes obstacles 
to this end. Logic-chopping about ‘facts’ and 
‘values’ leaves him cold. He speaks of ‘ pro- 
gress ’, for example, without apology. The increas- 
ing use of scientific knowledge for the benefit of 
mankind seems to him quite obviously progress. 

Human nature is not fixed. It can be changed 
by education. Ugly talk about ‘ brainwashing ’ was 
not current when he perceived this truth. 

Born in the year which saw the publication of 
The Origin of Species, he came to maturity when 
philosophy was deeply influenced by the concept 
of evolution. His imagination was fired by the 
spectacle of American expansion and it seemed to 
move on parallel lines with the expansion of 
scientific knowledge. Everywhere the horizons 
were widening, the possibilities seemed endless, 
there was no finality. 

Even the truths of science were not final. New 
theories superseded old ones, and the process 
seemed likely to go on indefinitely. The idea of 
immutable truth belonged to metaphysics and 
revealed religion; and he had no use for either. 
It was this consciousness of living in a changing 
world that gave rise to American pragmatism. 

Instead of ‘truth’ Dewey proposed to use the 
rather clumsy term ‘ warranted assertibility ’. This 
brought him into sharp conflict with Bertrand 
Russell, who feared the consequences of a doc- 
trine which seemed to suggest — though Dewey 
denied it — that truth is what ‘ works’. 

The controversy is too technical to be ade- 
quately summarized here. It started with the view 
of C. S. Peirce, perhaps the most brilliant and 
original of America’s philosophers, that any state- 
ment which claims to be true must have practical 
consequences. This gave rise to the doctrine of the 
Logical Positivists that the meaning of a state- 
ment resides in its consequences — if you cannot 
point to any the statement is a mere senseless 
succession of sounds. 

William James, however, had given a danger- 
ous twist to the original formulation by defining 
truth in terms of fruitful consequences, from 
which it is easy to justify religious and political 
myths. For example, James held that if one view 
of the universe is depressing and another invigor- 
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ating, we are morally entitled to accept the in 
vigorating view on faith until overwhelmin: 
evidence appears to the contrary. 

Dewey was not tempted to enter this rathef 
slippery path ; and it was abhorrent to the autho 
of A Free Man’s Worship. There are importar 
differences between Dewey’s Instrumentalism and 
Russell’s form of realism, but Dewey claimed thai 
Russell had misunderstood him. 

It is rather ironical that whereas Russell charg 
the pragmatists with tampering with the conce 
of Truth, Dewey protests that Russell regar 
ethical statements as neither true nor false, there. 
by undermining the basis of morality, This some. 
what abstruse quarrel, however, should not lb 
allowed to obscure the essential humanism both! 
thinkers have in common. Both strive to promote 
a scientific outlook, both reject supernaturalism, 
both prize liberty and democracy. 

When Dewey writes that the traditional prob. 
lems have lost their ineaning for us, that ‘ we do 
not solve them, we get over them’, he strikes a 
note familiar in contemporary discussions. Again, 
he is in tune with the modern mood by his in 
sistence that ‘ The experimental attitude . . . su 
stitutes detailed analysis for wholesale assertion 
specific inquiries for temperamental conviction 
small facts for opinions whose size is in preci 
ratio to their vagueness ’. 

On the other hand, he would be out of har 
mony with the withdrawal of so many modem 
philosophers from the needs of practical life. 
‘ The task of future philosophy is to clarify men’s 
ideas as to the social and moral strifes of their 
own day ’, he wrote. ‘Its aim is to become, so far 
as it is humanly possible, an organ for dealing 
with these conflicts. A catholic and far-sighted 
theory of the adjustment of the conflicting factors 
of life is philosophy.’ 

‘The only way to see the situation steadily and 
see it whole’, he wrote, ‘is to keep in mind that 
the entire problem is one of the development of 
science and its application to life. Morals, philo- 
sophy, returns to its first love; love of wisdom 
that is nurse of the good. But it returns to the 
Socratic principle equipped with a multitude of 
special methods of inquiry and tests; with an 
organized mass of knowledge, and with control 
of the arrangements by which industry, law and 
education may concentrate upon the problem of 
the participation of all men and women, up to the 
capacity of absorption, in all attained values.’ 
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Black and White Thinking 


by ISRAEL BERKOVITCH 


The psychological association of ‘ black’ 
with evil is one factor in colour prejudice 


The world in all doth but two nations bear, 
The good, the bad, and these two mixed everywhere. 


STRONGLY emotive word is ‘ black’. 
As the recent discussions about ‘ race’ re- 
lations I have seen only one brief refer- 
ence to the widespread pejorative use of this ad- 
jective. Yet this must condition the attitude of 
people of all degrees of pigmentation to those 
who are thought to be described by it. ‘ Black’ 
is applied in the book of Jude to the metaphor 
of hell, the place of horror and misery. In the 
parables it is where people are cast (Matt 22, 13) 
when many are called and they are not among 
the few that are chosen. 
And this association evidently set the tone for 
following generations. What sort of record does 
the worst criminal have? Which colour cap sym- 
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bolizes the death sentence? What despair is deep- 
est? How do we qualify a list of forbidden books 
or people? Which magic is the most wicked and 
what ball signifies rejection of the club candi- 
date? A scoundrel is known as a ...... sheep ; 
one who engages in scurrilous abuse a ...... guard. 
If you force people to pay you money to keep 
their secrets you are a ...... mailer. So striking 
is this aspect that a normal meaning of ‘ black’ 
in ordinary usa~e — without any extravaganza of 
symbolism — is sinister or deadly, and even the 
associated words such as ‘ gloomy’ are ominous. 
Probably only ‘scarlet’ matches it for evocative 
denunciation. 

In many cases ‘ black’ is taken as synonymous 
with ‘dirty’ —though this might seem strange 
to a chalk quarryman and does not seem to apply 
when I have done some white painting. But in- 
dignant mothers and nannies describe many 
shades of soiling in this way. 

Are there virtues attached to the colour? Per- 
haps black-coated workers feel themselves super- 
ior to others. Many people prefer dark-brown 
coffee and call it black. In physics the word 
describes a body which absorbs all incident radi- 
ant energy but also gives maximum radiation, for 
example, of heat, at all wavelengths. For those 


who want to increase heat radiation to the utmost 
as I did in one programme, this is virtue. 

Perhaps there is some relief even in the Bible. 
‘I am black, but comely’, says the anonymous 
poet in the Song of Songs, but still feels it neces- 
sary to add plaintively ‘Look not upon me, be- 
cause I am black, because the sun hath looked 
upon me’, 

Gaskell, in his Dictionary of the Sacred Lan- 
guage of All Scriptures and Myths, points out 
that there are black figures of the higher gods 
and goddesses and the Madonna. Although dark- 
ness may symbolize ignorance, the absence of the 
light of truth, it may also mean the inscrutable 
source of the One and the All. 

Despite this, the general impact of the word ‘is 
quite clear, while against it is set ‘white’, a sym- 
bol of perfect purity. Here is the hue of the angel’s 
raiment, of the garments of those who are worthy. 
This is the word to call up the image of un- 
stained innocence. In such a robe, finely attired, 
Shakespeare sets the queen of all the fairies. 

At the rational level, it is said that differences 
in skin colour are determined by three things. 
These are the distribution of the black pigment 
melanin, the variation of thickness of the outer 
layer of dead cells of the skin, and thirdly the 
blood in the vessels below the surface. But these 
associations are evidently not connected with such 
mundane facts and yet may mean as much in 
influencing behaviour as obvious, ostensibly rea- 
sonable, factors such as housing shortage or the 
threat of unemployment. Would the associations 
have grown if an influential religious group of 
documents had originated among negroes and 
been largely propagated by them? Or if negroes 
had formed industrially dominant nations? This 
seems unlikely. Meanwhile we have to cope with 
situations arising from a history of pale-skinned 
dominance where these mental connections are 
now made to words that are also supposed to 
describe major groups of mankind. 

To raze the mountain of prejudice evoked by 
the word black would evidently be impracticable. 
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It is also evidently only a part of what is involved 
in the relations between differently pigmented 
peoples, which also includes a back-log of past 
owner-slave 1elations, military domination, and 
vastly differing stages of industrial development. 
But is it naive to suggest that a change in name 
could help a little? There are often jeers at other 
kinds of re-naming. Yet it might be useful — 
alongside educational, political, and social wel- 


fare measures—for the lightly pigmented one 
to grow accustomed to being described as pink a 
paleskins and those more generously endowed 
with melanin as darkskins. 

After all, there is no need to go to the extrem 
(quoted by Denis Bloodworth in an article on 
China) of the Emperor Chien Lung’s servants, who 
in 1792 announced Lord Macartney as a ‘ Red 
Barbarian bearing tribute ’. 


THE CASE AGAINST FLOGGING 


by GEORGE GODWIN 


The popular belief that flogging is a deter- 
rent to crime is not supported by evidence 


HERE is just now, stimulated by the re- 

crudescence of crimes of violence, a cam- 

paign headed by Mr Cyril Osborne, MP, 

and the Lord Chief Justice for a return to flogging 
as a remedy for this type of crime. 

This demand for the reintroduction of flogging 
for certain crimes is due, I think, to two main 
causes. The first is the sensational presentation 
of crime reports in sections of the popular Press. 
A survey, over only a limited period, reveals a 
sequence of hares raised, pursued, and then in- 
consequently abandoned. This is part of the tech- 
nique of popular journalism, which prefers sen- 
sation to statistics. 

At the moment the focus is upon crimes of 
violence, and the consequence is ill-founded fear 
in the public mind that only by the reintroduc- 
tion of flogging can they be stemmed. 

The second factor, even more lamentable, is 
the judicial endorsement of the demand. This 
advocacy for the reintroduction of flogging, given 
high authority by Lord Goddard as Lord Chief 
Justice, is now repeated by his successor, Lord 
Parker, who, there is reason to believe, has car- 
ried a number of his judicial brethren with him. 

What are the facts? 

Until September 1948 flogging could be im- 
posed for robbery with violence and armed rob- 
bery. All corporal punishment was abolished as 
from that date except for attacks by prisoners 
on prison officers. 

If we look at the overall picture of present- 
day crime we fifid that what has happened is 
that there has been a general upward curve of 
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crimes of most kinds; or, in popular parlance, 
“a crime wave’. What causes have produced this 
result are not easily discovered. That they are 
exceedingly complex is certain. 

Lord Goddard takes the view that the only 
way to deter the ‘Cosh boys’ and others who 
attack the old or defenceless for purposes of 
robbery is to flog them. He believes, as does his 
successor in that high office, Lord Parker, that 
violence is the remedy for violence. 

Are the facts with or against these two great 
lawyers? 

In 1948 a Departmental Committee which had 
been set up to consider the matter reported that 
flogging had no deterrent value. Indeed, it was 
found that the subsequent offences among those 
flogged were more numerous than among 
offenders not so punished. The figures given were 
as follows: 

Convicted of subsequent serious crime: 
Flogged 55 per cent 
Not flogged 43.9 per cent 


Convicted of subsequent serious crimes with 


violence : 
Flogged 10.6 per cent 
Not flogged 5.4 percent 
Convicted of subsequent offences of violence: 
Flogged 13.4 per cent 
Not flogged 12.4 per cent 


According to the Committee’s Report: ‘ Even 
among the first offenders, the subsequent record 
of those flogged was less satisfactory than that 
of those who were not flogged.’ 

Quite recently I discussed this problem with 
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Mr Frank Dawtry, General Secretary of the 
National Probation Officers Association, a man 
‘whose whole life has been spent in studying at 
first hand the problems of crime and punishment. 
He then said that the man who had been flogged 
became a prison hero, which was a very bad 
thing for the younger prisoners. ‘ There is a type 
of man’, he said, ‘ who reacts defiantly, as though 
to say, “I can take it. They can’t break me! ”’ 

The generally accepted view that the wave of 
garrotting which broke out in Liverpool in the 
‘eighties was stopped by flogging was denied by 
the Committee just referred to, whose members 
added that corporal punishment had little effect 
on the incidence of robbery with violence. 

The best that can be said for corporal punish- 
ment is that the certainty that it would follow 
on the offence would make it a hundred-per-cent 
deterrent ; and for the same reason that all but 
lunatics abstain from grasping red-hot pokers. 

In a word, it is the certainty of punishment 
that acts as the sovereign deterrent. 

During the terror inspired in the public mind 
by the crimes of violence of the High Rig Gang 
in Liverpool the popular Press agitated for flog- 
ging as the only effective deterrent. Mr Justice 
Day, taking the same line as the present Lord 
Chief Justice, tried out that method. During the 
following three years (1887-1889) there were 176 
cases of robbery with violence in that city, and 
three years later the number had risen to 198. 


According to the Evidence 


| The Committee referred to above concluded 
its Report as follows: ‘ After examining all the 
available evidence, we have been unable to find 
any body of facts or figures showing that the 
introduction of a power of flogging has produced 
a decrease in the number of the offences for which 
it may be imposed, or that the offences for which 
flogging may be ordered have tended to increase 
when little use was made of the power to order 
flogging or to decrease when the power was exer- 
cised more frequently.’ 

Lord Chorley —no sentimentalist —as Vice- 
President of the Howard League for Penal Re- 
form, had this to say: ‘It is difficult for English- 
men not to feel ashamed when the Lord Chief 
Justice [at that time Lord Goddard] is leading 
a crusade to bring back this form of punishment. 
There is no doubt that the fact that the Lord 
Chief Justice has been using his position in the 











Type of whipping post in English gaols 


way he has is one of the main reasons why this 
agitation for the restoration of flogging has be- 
come so prominent.’ 

Now we have another Lord Chief Justice of 
the same mind as that of his predecessor. 

It is a significant fact that legal reforms have 
seldom been initiated by lawyers: they have come, 
generally, as humane and generous impulses from 
laymen. 

Little more than a century and a half ago there 
were over two hundred capital offences in Eng- 
land. You could be hanged for stealing five shil- 
lings; for associating with gipsies. And little 
children, so small as to be invisible to the court 
that tried them, were condemned to be hanged 
for stealing and were so hanged. 

It was a Lord Chief Justice, Lord Ellenborough, 
who, in opposing a Bill to abolish the death 
penalty for the theft of five shillings, observed: 
‘A little hanging hurt no man.’ Like authority 
now invites us to believe that this is true also 
of flogging. But the facts are against these learned 
men. 

Long since, it has been abundantly proved that 
corporal punishment, that is, violence, is no 
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answer to violence. Flogging has been abolished 
by nearly every civilized State in the world out- 
side the British Commonwealth. Now we are in- 
vited to go back to it. Surely, to do this would 
be, in the words of the late Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Simonds, to ‘ put back the clock ’. 

When a judge sentences an accused person to 
a term of imprisonment, he imposes a punishment 
of which his sole knowledge is its extent in terms 
of months or years. No English judge who ever 
passed a sentence of imprisonment ever knew 
what he did, since no judge knows what imprison- 
ment means in terms of mental and spiritual 
suffering, of degradation and deprivation. He 
thinks in terms of number; so many months, so 
many years. 

It is difficult to see how it could be otherwise 
unless, as an act of humility, a judge, on promo- 
tion to the Bench, voluntarily underwent a term 
of imprisonment. How much more does this 
limitation apply in the case of flogging. How 
many judges have so much as witnessed the 
punishment they prescribe? And how many of 
those who now agitate for the reintroduction of 
flogging have even a faint idea of what that form 
of punishment involves in terms of ferocity and 
inhumanity? Very few, surely. 

As far back as the time of Plato the problem 
of punishment was exercising the minds of men. 
Plato himself said that retribution should have 
no part in punishment. A wise community, he 
said, punishes the individual to keep others from 
doing wrong from fear of punishment. But upon 
the form that punishment should take Plato was 
silent. Would he have advocated flogging? It 
seems improbable that he would have done so. 

That does not go quite far enough for us to- 
day. For the individual who abstains from crime 
only from fear of punishment remains morally 
unreformed and so always liable to yield so soon 
as the fear of punishment is remote or removed. 

Today the philosophy of punishment aims at 
the moral reformation of the offender. This, it 
may be objected, is to prescribe the ideal but 
impracticable. But one arrives at one’s destination 
by travelling towards it — not away from it. 

The simple question that has to be asked is 
this: Are we facing the right way when we con- 
sider a return to corporal punishment? The writer, 
for one, does not believe so. To do otherwise 
would be to flout the overwhelming evidence of 
history. 
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MENTAL ILLNESS 
IN HUNGARY 


by S. & V. LEFF 


Psychiatrists are working under diffi- 
cult conditions to relieve those who 
have cracked under appalling stress 





OW does a country which has endured 
H:=: of strain care for its citizens who 

have broken down under private and 
public pressures? Hungary has always been poor 
and backward. Today it is faced with the neces. 
sity to provide now what has been promised: an 
advanced way of life for its people. Struggling 
with this overwhelming task, what can be spared 
by the medical services for the rescue of the men- 
tally sick? How modern are the doctors in their 
outlook, and in the treatment they are able to 
give? 

The eager and friendly group of doctors who 
welcomed us to the Budapest Mental Hospital 
were ready to answer any of our questions, how- 
ever difficult. Fortunately, they spoke English, 
and it soon became clear that our questions stimu- 
lated the differences of opinion that lay beneath 
the surface. 

We soon found the doctors were as well- 
informed as any in the West on the latest drugs 
and other forms of treatment. In fact, since 1956 
this hospital had been experimenting with their 
own new drugs in their biochemistry department, 
and they enthusiastically discussed with us the 
recent work of a psychiatric clinic in London. For 
a moment it seemed to bring them just round 
the corner to us, but the distance became great 
again when they broke into an argument between 
themselves about the value of Pavlov’s theories 
against Freud’s. 


Use of Drugs 

The arguments seemed to have political as well 
as medical significance, and we wondered if all 
patients received the strictly Pavlovian approach 
until one of the psychiatrists said soothingly, ‘ the 
same fact can be interpreted in either terms’. 

One of the new drugs they are using, DET, has 
a similar action to one used by our scientists, 
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LSD (lysergic acid). Both these drugs have the 
effect of making the patient re-live previous 
experiences in his childhood and infancy. This 
helps to give him insight into the cause of his 
troubles, because very often these early experi- 
ences have a harmful effect and have been pro- 
jected into his adult life. An important effect of 
the drugs is to release repressed emotions and 
relieve mental stress and tension. 

While complicated explanations of these hap- 
penings can be made, based on the Pavlovian 
theory of conditioned reflexes and _ physical 
changes in the brain, it is clear that Freudian 
concepts of the unconscious and repressed emo- 
tions fit very aptly. The Hungarian doctors using 
the drug realize this, and although they will dis- 
cuss psychiatry from an anti-Freudian standpoint, 
when challenged they have to admit that much 
of their work might be related to Freudian prin- 
ciples. 


Out-of-date Accommodation 


They also found a fascinating reaction in some 
patients who were stimulated by the drug to 
compose poems and paint pictures for the first 
time in their lives. The doctors believe this to be 
connected with their regression to childhood 
states, which brings them closer to the state of 
artistic perception. One doctor quoted Aldous 
Huxley, who wrote in his study of the drug mes- 
calin, ‘ the eye regains something of the unbiased 
look of childhood’. They are now doing further 
research into the various aspects of psychosis, 
mental disturbance, and the artistic and creative 
urge. 

In spite of their theoretical bias, we saw that 
in practice the hospital used every known method 
to help the patients. But while the psychiatrists 
were wrestling with the most up-to-date theories, 
the mental patients were living in conditions which 
in many ways were a hundred years out-of-date. 
Barred windows, locked doors, and jangling 
bunches of keys made a discordant background 
to our discussion of modern treatments as we 
walked through the bare corridors and gaunt 
wards. 

The difficulty is that Hungary now has three 
times as much illness to deal with as in the past, 
since in the old days there was very little free 
attention, and those who could not pay were 
simply neglected. Before the War every village 
had its ‘village idiot’; mentally defective child- 


ren were often concealed at home, and no one 
expected medical help. Today, from eighty to 
ninety per cent of people are entitled to free medi- 
cal attention, and accommodation is urgently 
needed in hospitals and sanatoria for many serious 
diseases. 

Patients receive the most modern mental treat- 
ment in neurology, surgery, drugs and psycho- 
therapy, but the surroundings are depressing. 

One of Hungary’s heaviest problems is the 
destruction suffered through war and civil con- 
flict. On every street corner there are piles of 
brick and rubble. New hospitals, flats, and whole 
villages are being built or planned; but mean- 
while one in ten people are ill through over- 
crowding. Tuberculosis is an even more serious 
social evil than mental ill health. 

Naturally the psychiatric doctors felt unhappy 
that they were not at the top of the list for new 
accommodation. In Britain forty per cent of all 
hospital beds are for psychiatric cases, while Hun- 
gary has only ten per cent. 

But it is not all gloom. All the doctors we met 
in the mental services looked forward hopefully 
and were always busy with new developments. 
Already in Hungary there is a mental health centre 
in every district, where former hospital patients 
are registered and followed up. 

In 1943 there were only three out-patient 
psychiatric clinics; today there are nine, and in 
a few years there will be one in every district. 
Hypno-therapy, hypnosis, and drug treatment will 
be available and it is hoped that by that time 
there will be sufficient specialists able to give 
more than the meagre fifteen minutes which is 
all that can be spared now for each patient. 


Difficulties of Adjustment 


The new health service has increased the amount 
of ordinary hospital work ten times, and the social 
approach to mental health involves the doctors 
in more than mere treatment at the hospital. For 
instance, where working conditions are thought 
to be causing mental disturbance, the doctors 
approach the trade unions to find ways of easing 
matters. Patients are visited at home by doctors 
and nurses, and in remote areas the out-patients’ 
psychiatric unit comes to the people by means 
of a specially equipped autobus. 

Hungarians suffer, as people do everywhere, 
from various forms of psychosis and neurosis, 
but however severe the illness, we were told that 
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the main aim of treatment was to help people to 
adjust themselves to life. We pointed out that 
under the Rakosi regime it must have been diffi- 
cult for many people to do this, and it was pos- 
sible that the tendency to such mental illness 
as persecution mania and anxiety-neurosis had 
been exacerbated. 


Doctors’ Dilemma 


Not unexpectedly, the doctors found it difficult 
to answer the question of how they could help 
to adjust disturbed people to an irrational en- 
vironment. After all, they work for the State, 
and it must have been just as difficult for them 
as for nuclear physicists and scientists when 
asked ‘why do you continue to conduct experi- 
ments which lead to weapens of mass destruc- 
tion? ” 

However, in spite of the many grave difficul- 
ties, we felt that the medical staff generally ap- 
proached their patients with a warm humanistic 
spirit. We found this expressed in many ways, 
and especially in the dreariest of places, in the 
special alcoholics ward, where some social mis- 
fits —a barrister, a singer, and a factory-worker 
among others — lay on narrow beds and answered 
our questions quite freely, while the doctor looked 
on benevolently. It seemed that they drank 
(mostly wine and rum) because they liked drink- 
ing. Only the barrister said he was discontented 
with society. It usually took about four weeks to 
cure them, mostly by the use of drugs and hypno- 
sis, and a sympathetic probe into personal and 
family difficulties. Alcoholism is not increasing 
in Hungary, but more people are coming in for 
treatment as they gain confidence. 

The rehabilitation of mental patients is a tre- 








To reach them costs money. 








our Development Fund. 


Send what you can afford to the Secretary, Development Fund, RPA Ltd, 40 Drury Lane, 


London, WC2, England. 
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RPA DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Fifty new members join the RPA each month. This is good, but still not good enough. 
Obviously a large and growing public shares our outlook, but is unaware of our existence. 


The present subscription to the RPA is too low to carry on a vigorous campaign without 
donations. We therefore appeal to all members to help in this work by giving generously to 


mendous task, but it is hampered by lack of th¢ 
simplest amenities. Some miles out of Budapest 
in pleasant countryside, a large tract of agricul} 
tural land is worked by several hundred people; 
just over half of them mentally sick. They li 
and work together in plain wooden huts, with 
tables and chairs made by the men themselves 
It was here that we met the most truly com 
munal atmosphere between doctors and patients 
that we found anywhere in Hungary. 


Open-door Policy 

There is a plan to improve the buildings and 
amenities one day, but at present the conditions 
and work are hard, although the abundance of 
fresh vegetables, fruit, flowers, and friendship 
have a healing effect of their own. 

Half the patients were schizophrenic; other 
were psychopaths, alcoholics, or had other serious 
derangements, but it was claimed in the past two 
years at least two hundred patients had been re. 
turned to their homes, where with some super- 


open-door was followed, and very few patients 
ever ran away. 

In Hungary psychiatric treatment is based on 
the view that although character-traits are inborn, 
they are not predominant. Part of the treatment 
is to try to link the working and home condi. 
tions of the patient with his special disability. 
The doctors we saw agreed that although the 
social causes of mental ill health have by no 
means been overcome the success of their methods 
of rehabilitation showed the way forward. They 


vision they lived successfully. The policy of nah 


firmly believe that improvements in the environ: | 


ment and in human relations will be at least as 
helpful as modern medical treatment. 
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OUR TASK IN THE ’SIXTIES 


by G. H. TAYLOR 


Rationalism must emphasize its constructive policies, con- 
tends the author of ‘ Chronology of British Secularism’ 


HILE it is true that one cannot sell 
rationalism to the public in the way 
that one sells toothpaste, we have 


nevertheless to come to terms with the methods 
of publicity in the contemporary setting. By the 
end of this decade the non-televiewers in this 
country will be in a negligible minority. It has 
been estimated that from several causes the stan- 
dard of literacy will decline, and it may well be 
that in general the thinking process will be stimu- 
lated by viewing rather than by listening and by 
watching discussions rather than by reading. 

Moreover, the kind of rationalist propaganda 
that will succeed in the ’sixties will be that which 
has a direct and definable relationship to the con- 
crete problems confronting society, such as AID, 
divorce facilities, the removal of Sabbath restric- 
tions, abortion, the dangers of over-population, 
etc. These are the true avenues to the secular 
state. People who cannot follow either a theologi- 
cal or an atheist argument, whether spoken or 
written, can show the utmost concern for practical 
considerations such as are presented on the Sun- 
day issue and on family limitation. It is not on 
the intellectual front (if there is one) but on the 
social front that the strongholds of superstition 
will crumble. The message of the rationalists 
would doubtless flourish in the new cultural 
milieu. 

How to organize and make articulate the 
general antipathy towards social restrictions is 
the problem facing our propagandist of the ’six- 
ties. Taking television as the major instrument of 
propaganda, the Churches have an important 
initial advantage in that a religious service, orna- 
mented and embellished in its various ways, lends 
itself more readily to visual effect than, say, just 
one atheist talking. In fact the straight lecture is 
rarely tried on TV. Why should it be? It could 
add little to the sound medium except the 
speaker’s face. 

The series of programmes commemorating the 
Darwinian Centenary were conducted by a variety 
of speakers with endless material at their disposal 
and constituted perhaps the most effective propa- 


ganda for rationalism in its whole history. The 
amount of energy spent on peppering the BBC to 
allow a frontal attack on Christianity could be 
spent even more effectively by demands for similar 
programmes and for discussions dealing with the 
pros and cons of Sabbath reform, AID, secular 
education, marriage law reform, etc. 

If our cause is to make headway in the rapidly 
developing conditions of today, it must adapt 
itself to the newer propaganda methods and out- 
grow the old. The days of the fine orator are, 
alas, over. Today’s speaker of quality is one who, 
confronted by opponents or interviewers, can 
engage the attention of millions at their firesides. 
In her discussion with the Rev L. Weatherhead 
on TV Mrs Margaret Knight contacted favourably 
more people than a thousand speakers of the old 
tradition in all their thousand lifetimes. 

A movement liberating man from the dead hand 
of ancient prejudice is also a constructive move- 
ment with a positive policy and therefore needs 
a label to give it conscious purpose. There is no 
lack of labels. The differences between them may 
be reckoned in minor shades rather than founda- 
tional outlook. The best is therefore the one which 
is best known. Since Margaret Knight used the 
term ‘ Scientific Humanism ’, it immediately sur- 
passed in publicity all previous labels. A Gallop 
Poll would undoubtedly show Humanism, with or 
without its label ‘ Scientific’, better known than 
any of the others. — 

To some of the public the term ‘ rationalism ’, 
sad to relate, sounds cold. Secularism is unknown. 
Atheism non-committal except in theology. An 
atheist is regarded as one who does his theological 
exercises in reverse and finishes in an intellectual 
vacuum. The term ‘atheist’ is an excellent des- 
cription while we are disposing of the theist. It 
is, however, a junction and not a terminus. 

The work of laying religious authoritarianism 
by the heel is the beginning, not the end. Let us 
in the ’sixties make our movement more and more 
extrovert in relation: to social injustices as in 
relation to the most workable contemporary 
methods of propagating our aims. 
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PROFILE OF WALTER ALLEN 








THE NOVELS OF A HUMANIST 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


Humanism appeals to the creative writer and scientist 
alike because of the truth of its vision of life 


ALTER ALLEN, novelist, critic, 
humanist, and assistant literary editor 
of the New Statesman, began his writ- 


ing career in the early "thirties. Born in Birming- 
ham in 1911, he was educated at King Edward’s 
Grammar School, Aston, and Birmingham Uni- 
versity. For a time assistant master at his old 
school, he went in 1935 as a visiting lecturer to 
the State University of Iowa. Following a couple 
of years as features editor in a Birmingham news 
agency, Walter Allen commenced professional 
writing, a career he has vigorously pursued ever 
since. 

He spent the war years working for the BBC 
(writing mainly for the overseas services) and as 
assistant technical officer in the Wrought Light 
Alloys Development Association. In 1955-56 he 
renewed his contact with the American Middle 
West, this time going as Visiting Professor of 
English to Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

That bald recital of some of the landmarks in 
Walter Allen’s career ought to be roughly indica- 
tive of the varied experience on which he has 
drawn as a creative writer: working-class life in 
the Midlands, Grammar School and local ‘ red- 
brick ’ University education, journalism and con- 
tact with academic life in the United States. 

Up to date Allen has published over a dozen 
books — novels, literary criticism, a short study of 
the Black Country, two books written for child- 
ren — and a vast quantity of miscellaneous arti- 
cles, reviews, sketches, short stories, and broad- 
cast talks. Yet it was perhaps with his latest novel, 
All in a Lifetime (1959), that he really broke 
through from the esteem of the narrow literary 
public to that of a much wider audience. Still, 
Walter Allen, being a truly serious writer, would 
have no sleepless nights even if his readers were 
to be counted only by the hundred instead of by 
the thousand. 

As a boy Walter Allen was fascinated by story- 
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telling. In the preface to The English Novel (1954) 
obtainable now in the Pelican series, he says: — 

. .. it seems that the main concern of my life sing 
I was a schoolboy has been reading novels, discussing 
novels with friends, writing about novels and tryi 
to write novels myself; and all these activities exi 
in my mind as a single activity. 

If he has come to feel that he has been ‘ type 
cast’ in the minds of editors and readers as an 
expert on what is sometimes called, a little grandly 
perhaps, the ‘ Art of the Novel’, he must largely 
blame himself for having broken so many lances 
in the cause of serious fiction. Walter Allen’s own 
attempts in creative writing — ‘reportage’ as 
critics used to say, as well as short stories and 
novels — began when he was a very young man. 
Both by reason of his birth date and inclination, 
Allen was very much of the ’thirties, although he 
is fortunately not one of those writers who got 
stuck in a particular decade. 

Yet he had the ‘thirties’ sense of social and 
political commitment; he became, and has re- 
mained, a Socialist. When he looked round he 
saw unemployment and all it meant in the way 
of dole queues and malnutrition and squalor ; he 
observed, too, the crass, mindless vulgarity of the 
‘haves’ and the shadow-boxing at Westminster. 
He watched Christianity coming to terms with 
Big Business, and lived through the decade when 
the Nazis climbed to brutish power. 


The Dignity of Man 


All of this, along with the hope of seeing a new 
and decent world in which men could live in 
security and dignity, formed him as a writer. If 
he and others like him were angry young men, it 
was in the true sense, not with that debased and 
opportunistic undertone which the term has ac- 
quired in recent years. This sense of commitment 
stands out clearly in his early novels, Innocence 
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Walter Allen, critic and novelist 


is Drowned (1938), Blind Man‘s Ditch (1939), and 
Living Space (1940). 

The reader who comes to look at an early 
novel such as Living Space, which Allen wrote 
during the first few months of the ‘ phoney War ’, 
partly because some of his free-lance markets 
had closed down, will see that he took his politics 
seriously, yet without allowing the sense of com- 
mitment to hamper him as an artist. The action 
of the novel covers five days in the life of a 
representative group of Midlanders. Birmingham 
is suggested as the background, but place names 
are not actually used. 

Perhaps the most brilliantly realized character 
is the schoolboy, ‘Cockeye’, a clever lad who 
lives an isolated, unhappy life with a stiffly religi- 
ous, hard-working old grandmother, who gives 
him neither affection nor understanding, largely 
because he is the product of his mother’s ‘ wicked- 
ness’. This is a boy who, lacking a good home 
background, cannot achieve group solidarity; a 
lad destined to walk alone and go to the wall. 

Allen makes this predicament true and real, 
without giving it the slightest touch of sentiment- 
ality. Picked up by the police for snatching a 
lady’s handbag, ‘ Cockeye’ reflects on his lack of 
identity : 


He had only to speak a word to the measured 
tread of boots on the other side of the door and he 
would be answered eagerly. But he did not want 
that: by remaining silent against the pressure of their 
wills it seemed to him that he had them at a dis- 
advantage. . . . They were actually anxious, desper- 
ately anxious, for him to establish his identity, No- 
body had ever worried before whether he could 
establish his identity or not. 


No doubt these early novels lack finish, but 
they are not deficient in conviction; and they 
point the way forward to Allen’s later creative 
work. He certainly succeeded in his aim of mak- 
ing clear the social illness of pre-War England. 

Of Allen’s later novels — Rogue Elephant came 
out in 1946 and Dead Man Over All in 1950 — 
the most significant is All in a Lifetime (1959). 
This, his sixth novel, explores in detail English 
Nonconformist working-class life. Once again the 
setting is the Midlands, with brief excursions to 
London and, oddly enough, New York. In the 
narrator, an old man called Billy Ashtead, there 
stirs a last remembrance of things past. He recalls 
the days when, as a young man, he passionately 
sought education at evening classes and so met 
his lifelong friend George Thompson, who was to 
rise to prominence as a politician in the Labour 
Party, only to fall as the result of a scandal. 

In a sense this novel may be seen as a record 
of the way in which the working-class has gradu- 
ally achieved very considerable security as well 
as relative power in the Welfare State, which even 
anti-Labour Governments have not dared to 
touch. The narrator’s sons have quite typically 
moved upwards in the social structure by means 
of the educational ladder which can be climbed 
by any really intelligent and determined boy. 

Walter Allen catches with uncanny accuracy 


“the tone of the various phases in the workers’ 


struggle for better conditions. He illuminates a 
sector of English life that is hardly known at all 
to readers in other countries, and insufficiently 
known in London and the Home counties. It is 
not for a writer on this side of the Atlantic to 
say just how well he succeeds in re-creating the 
New York of pre-1914; but it may be worth 
mentioning that in general the American reviewers 
of the novel have been enthusiastic. 

It is interesting to see what Allen has to say 
about the making of All in a Lifetime. When he 
spoke at the National Book League last autumn 
he said: 

When I began my last novel, All in a Lifetime, T 
had several things in mind. First of all, and this is 
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almost a technical exercise, I wanted to write a novel 
that was in a sense an old-fashioned chronicle, but 
did not read like one. I wanted to write a novel which 
had the density of social content that Edwardians 
like Bennett and Galsworthy conveyed in terms of 
the chronicle novel that flows on through time, 
generation to generation. . . . Then I wanted to write 
about the rise of the Labour Party, and that obvi- 
ously meant the rise of a whole social class and a 
change in class relationships. At the same time I 
wanted to write a nove! about the rise of a modern 
city. (In fact that is something I forgot or dismissed 
in the end.) Then I wanted to write a novel about 
an old man looking back on his life. And I wanted 
to write something about the difficulties, the eternal, 
inescapable difficulties, that exist between parents and 
children. 


Not many novelists could explain so succinctly 
just what they were aiming at, but then Walter 
Allen is also a professional critic. Apart from his 
aims, how did he actually go about writing the 
book? Of that he says: 


I go on writing until I suddenly discover that I am - 


on the verge of seeing what I say. I waste many 
months and thousands of sheets of paper, writing and 
writing and writing, until something becomes clear. 
. . . Problems solve themselves in the very process of 
writing. 


Man’s Image of the World 


Walter Allen maintains that he became a critic 
by accident, although now people often think of 
him as ‘a chap on the novel’. A less modest man 
might more accurately have said an ‘ authority’ 
on the novel. For all that, he would like to write 
more widely: about poetry and nineteenth century 
American fiction, for instance. He recalls with 
pleasure how, when lecturing in America, he was 
not restricted to speaking on fiction, but could 
range at will over the whole field of English 
literature. 

Still, it is his books like Arnold Bennett (1948), 
Reading a Novel (1949), and The English Novel 
(1954), as well as his week-to-week comment on 
contemporary fiction, that have provided him with 
an established place in English criticism. He is 
working now on a study of ‘best-sellers’ and, 
later on, intends to write a book on the world 
of Wyndham Lewis. And, naturally, he wants to 
produce another novel. 

Walter Allen deserves to have the last word on 
the craft of which he has proved himself a master 
and on which he writes so perceptively: 

The novelist is a man who is forced by tempera- 
ment to make his own image of the world in which 
he finds himself. He could no more prevent himself 
from writing novels than a child can prevent himself 


from playing. And I think that playing and writing 
novels are highly serious pursuits. 
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A Humanist Looks at 
Buddhism (II) 


by RONALD FLETCHER 


For Humanism life is an adventure, 
not an evil from which absence of 
desire is the only way of escape 


Tiss is no doubt that there are many 
features of Buddhism with which a human. 
ist must be in sympathy. 

A humanist would share the Buddha’s difficulty 
in conceiving a God who would make the nature 
of the world of our experience intelligible ; his 
belief that there is no evidence to suggest the 
existence of a God who is of help to men in 
grappling with their predicaments; and _ his 
belief that God is not necessary as a guide to 
morality. The rational proof or disproof. of the 
existence of God is beset with insuperable diffi- 
culties, and the Buddha seems right in saying that 
the pursuit of such a question does not seem 
profitable. 

Moral principles and qualities are clarified 
with reference to human experience and do not 
have to wait upon prior proofs in theology. If 
God does not exist, our moral principles are un- 
affected and still stand firm. If God does exist, 
and is good, then he will approve of those moral 
principles which we have clarified in our own 
experience. If God does exist, but is not good, 
and does not approve of these principles, then we 
would have no choice but to disregard him in 
these matters. The Buddha, then, is, in fact, a 
humanist in emphasizing that man must resolve 
his problems in the world by his own efforts and 
in the light of his own knowledge and evaluations. 


Points of Agreement 


Humanists would agree with the rejection of 
the efficacy of priests and of ritual for the pur- 
pose of attaining a satisfactory way of life. A man 
cannot uncritically accept the authority of priests 
as possessing some sort of privileged insight into 
the nature of the world and the nature of the 
religious life; and unreflected ritual observation 
is of little value. 

Again, humanists would approve of much of 
the Buddha’s morality, and especially with his 
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emphasis upon sympathy and human compassion. 
The fact is that most of the world religions have 
a common core of moral principles with which 
humanists are in agreement. 

Humanists would also agree with the Buddha’s 
view that much suffering — both within a man’s 
own nature, and brought about by his conduct 
towards others — is rooted in ill-considered and 
ungoverned desire, and that the better govern- 
ment of such desire requires a certain inward-. 
ness: inner thought, inner integrity, and inward 
endeavour. Indeed, humanists and Buddhists alike 
would agree that this emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of inward self-awareness and control was a 
needed corrective in modern times. Although 
material conditions and social circumstances may 
be considerably improved, they alone cannot 
bring a satisfactory state of mind and character 
to a man. Composure, contentment, happiness, 
clarity of mind and purpose cannot be simply 
provided for the individual from outside; they 
can only be attained through the individual’s own 
understanding and government of himself. 


Knowing is for Doing 


Many humanists would also be inclined to 
sympathize with the Buddha’s impatience with 
intellectual speculation and knowledge for its 
own sake. Knowledge, as Plato would put it, is 
for becoming something better. Buddhists and hu- 
manists alike, then, would be impatient with that 
kind of moral philosophy which explicitly dis- 
sociates itself from a concern for moral endeav- 
our. Moral philosophy is of value in clarifying 
moral questions — but what is the merit of know- 
ing what is right and good, and how properly to 
examine moral questions, if there is no concern 
for the attainment of right action and the achieve- 
ment of moral qualities in the actuality of human 
life? 

There is much that humanists could agree with 
in the Buddha’s psychology. His analysis of hu- 
man experience in terms of the body, instincts, 
feelings, perceptions, etc, and of the nature of 
the ‘self’ as a focus of conscious awareness of 
these interdependent ciements. could be stated, 
with little change, in modern psychological terms. 
The Buddha’s analysis would fit quite well, for 
example, into the Freudian system of interpreting 
the nature of conflicts in human experience and 
the way in which to approach their resolution. 

There are, then, many elements of Buddhism 


with which humanists can sympathize and agree. 
Even so, Buddhism is unsatisfactory in several 
respects from the humanist point of view. 

Two criticisms can be directed to what seems 
to be an unwarranted continuation in Buddhism 
of elements of Hinduism. 


Where Agreement Ends 


The Buddha held that all elements of the world 
and of human experience are characterized by 
transience. Yet, in some curious way, Buddhists 
now claim to find in this flux of experience some 
element of permanence. They speak of ‘ Nirvana ’, 
for example, as the ‘unity of mind with all- 
mind’. This seems no less than the return of the 
union between the Atman and Brahma of early 
Brahminic Hinduism. Somehow, an element and 
a realm of permanence and abiding worth has 
been introduced into the transience of things, and 
with it comes the desire for this permanence. 
This is a criticism of Buddhism as it now exists 
rather than a criticism of the Buddha himself, 
for this emphasis seems to be out of keeping 
with his own teaching. 

The Buddha himself claimed that he could not 
comprehend this kind of ‘ permanent nothingness’, 
and he certainly thought that one should not 
desire it. When he speaks of ‘ Nirvana’; of the 
cessation of desire and suffering; he is referring 
to a state of mind which a man can attain in his 
life. And this is all that matters. Whether this 
entails a further existence, a further realm of 
permanence, is of no consequence. Only the 
attainment of the state of mind is of importance. 

On this point, then, a humanist would be in- 
clined to say (a) that this doctrine of the perma- 
nent in the impermanent, the unity of mind with 
all-mind, was a very dubious development out of 
the Buddha’s own teaching, and seems rather to be 
an early Hindu belief, and (b) that he finds no 
intelligibility in it and cannot base his life upon 
an aspiration towards that end. 

Secondly, the humanist would have two points 
of criticism with reference to the Buddha’s con- 
tinued, though qualified, belief in the doctrines of 
reincarnation and the law of Karma. The first 
is simply that there are no grounds for believing 
either of these doctrines to be true. It is true that 
what a man says, thinks, feels, and does can be 
held to have some determining influence upon his 
subsequent character as an individual ; but when 
the law of Karma is linked to the belief in re- 
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incarnation and it is further maintained that 
everything in a man’s nature — his size, his beauty 
or ugliness, his deformities, and so on—are 
morally deserved since they are the inevitable 
outcome of his spiritual stature in former lives, 
then the humanist and the Buddhist must part 
company. 

The second criticism is that these doctrines 
entail an assessment of the world and man’s 
experience which the humanist cannot accept. 
They lead to a completely negative and pessi- 
mistic account of the entire human situation. The 
humanist, though believing that the human situa- 
tion does contain elements of tragedy and suffer- 
ing, believes also that — in spite of its transience 
—it also contains elements of joy, beauty, cre- 
ative satisfaction, and a positive worth of human 
attachments. Indeed, the humanist is inclined to 
the view that these elements of experience are in 
a sense complementary; without the one it is 
difficult to see how we could experience the other. 

It is just because of transience that human 
achievements seem to be of such considerable 
worth. It is only because of the high qualities of 
love that we feel sorrow at the prospect of losing 
that which we love. For the humanist, then, life, 
desire, and attachments to things, places, and 
persons have positive value in spite of their 
transience and the loss and sorrow which must 
inevitably accompany them. To the humanist, 
too, there seems to be an element of pusillani- 
mity, even of cowardice, in avoiding attachments 
because they entail sorrow. 

Should we avoid love because we shall suffer 
sorrow from the ultimate loss of love? The hu- 
manist’s answer is certainly not! The degree of 
our sorrow is commensurate with the quality of 
our love; but to deny the experience of love, and 
some fulfilment of all our desires, would be to 
eliminate all those qualities which make life the 
richly rewarding experience we find it to be. It 
would be to reduce life to nothing. 

A further criticism of Buddhism is that, al- 
though much suffering is due to desire, it does 
not seem to be true that all suffering can be so 
explained. The poverty that millions of people 
suffer throughout the world ; the diseases to which 
they are a prey; the humiliations to which they 
are subjected in conditions of political tyranny ; 
these kinds of suffering cannot be said to be 
caused by the desire inherent in the nature of all 
individuals. To say that individuals who suffer 


be Fs 


in. these ways are morally blameworthy for thei 
own conditions and that the only course for their 
removal is the way of individual inwardness js 
not only untrue but also morally repugnant. 

Humanists believe that there are many causes 
of human suffering about which much can be 
done in terms of concrete activity, and they aim 
at practical social and political action to elimin- 
ate such sources of suffering. Indeed, one of the 
things it is most difficult for the humanist to 
understand is that Buddhism, which so strongly 
emphasizes human compassion, should be so neg. 
ligibly concerned for, and engaged in, purposive 
social reform. 

There is one final point which I believe to be 
worth making. It is frequently maintained that 
the contemplation and mysticism to be found in 
Eastern religions is more profound than anything 
offered by Western philosophy. I believe this to be 
mistaken. Though there is much value in Eastern 
thought, I believe that the humanistic tradition of 
the West, which has a central concern for con- 
crete moral, social, and political matters; for a 
positive improvement of the condition of human 
life here and now as a basis for the widest fulfil- 
ment of human qualities and potentialities ; is of 
more value to mankind than anything contributed 
by Eastern religion. 

The Westernization of the world which is pro- 
ceeding in the twentieth century does not stem 
from the spread of industrialization and science 
alone. It is also a consequence of the quality of 
the whole conception of life which has been built 


up in the Western tradition, and which is in- 
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The humanist, then, regards life — both for the 
individual and the race — as an explorative, crea- 
tive human adventure, which involves both pain 
and joy, both ugliness and beauty, both tragedy 
and the richness of experience in meeting and 
overcoming it. He decides to experience all as- 
pects of this adventure to the full. He does not 
seek to escape all the unfortunate elements of it, 
but seeks to meet them creatively and to make 
something of them ; to utilize them in the building 
of human character; and he does not think it 
fitting to dwell too much upon, or to complain 
too much about, those elements of sorrow which 
seem to be an integral and necessary part of that 
complex experience through which he comes to a 
full appreciation of worthwhile qualities, aims, 
and achievements. 
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by ANTONY FLEW 


The Attack on Linguistic Philosophy 


Here is a reply by a leading linguistic 
philosopher to a book which aroused a storm 


rarer still for any philosophi- 


[: is rare for any book, and 
cal book, to occasion a cor- 


respondence in The Times. 
Ernest Gellner’s Words and 
Things (Gollancz, 25s) has 


achieved this feat. It happened 
because Professor Gilbert Ryle, 
editor of the leading philoso- 
phical journal in the English 
language, took the extraordinary 
step of writing to the publishers 
to explain that he would not per- 
mit Gellner’s book to be review- 
ed in Mind; apparently on the 
grounds that it was abusive and 
academically improper (. . . 
about 100 imputations of disin- 
genuousness are made against a 
number of identifiable teachers 
of philosophy’: The Times, 
Dec 11, 1959). Since Gellner had 
furnished himself with an In- 
troduction by Bertrand Russell, 
and since he had as his pub- 
lishers Gollancz, one of the 
smartest operators in the busi- 
ness, Ryle can scarcely have 
been surprised by the conse- 
quent brouhaha. Such free pub- 
licity guarantees commercial 
success. It also guarantees that 
the widest possible public will 


orld, | be prejudiced in  Géellner’s 


r the 
>rea- 
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favour. 


Witty and Abusive 


Ryle’s action can, it seems, 


gedy | be justified only if at all on the 
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ner’s controversial tactics so in- 
tolerable that some special pro- 
test had to be made; regardless 
of the certainty that in the event 
this protest could serve only to 
publicize the book. Words and 
Things is undoubtedly abusive, 
contemptuous, bitter, witty, and 
packed with offensive personali- 
ties. Indeed, I can recall only 
one philosophical book which 
is in this respect comparable: 
Lenin’s Materialism and Em- 
pirio-Criticism. 

Whereas Lenin was writing a 


polemic against the ‘ empirio- 
criticism’ of Mach and Aven- 
arius, Gellner offers ‘an exami- 
nation of, and an attack on, 
Linguistic Philosophy’. This is 
characterized as resting on Four 
Pillars, of which the first and 
most important is The Argu- 
ment from the Paradigm Case— 
or, for short, the APC, It is per- 
haps painfully significant that 
Russell in his Introduction should 
suggest that this label is of Gell- 
ner’s own devising ; although it 
should be clear, even without 
venturing beyond  Géellner’s 
book, that it has in fact been 


common currency for some 
years. 
This APC is not, strictly 


speaking, an argument at all. It 
is rather a challenge or a re- 
minder. The rationale of its em- 
ployment is this. Philosophers, 
which means not only the pro- 
fessionals but also everyone else 
in their philosophical moments, 
seem to be peculiarly inclined to 
certain aberrations by which 
plain men, who include not only 
all philosophical laymen but 
also all the professionals in 
their off-duty hours, are afflicted 
only spasmodically. They are 
apt, without warning and often 
quite unaware of what they are 
doing, to use words in what 
amount to peculiar private 
senses of their own. They say 
outrageous things which surely 
no one in his senses really fac- 
ing the implications could bring 
himself to assert. The so called 
APC consists in an appeal to 
the standard, ordinary, paradig- 
matic meaning of crucial terms. 

The object of the exercise is 
in the first instance neither proof 
nor disproof, but simply clari- 
fication. Someone says that there 
is no such thing as freewill. But 
surely he cannot really want to 
maintain that no one, in the 
ordinary sense of the words, 
ever acts of his own freewill? 


Surely, for instance, not all 
weddings are shotgun weddings ; 
for some men do get married 
of their own freewill. 

Such cases are very paradigms 
of what is ordinarily meant by 
acting of his own freewill. This 
appeal brings out that ordinary 
meaning, and in particular that 
the opposite of acting of one’s 
own freewill is not acting pre- 
dictably but acting under con- 
straint. If after this preliminary 
clarification anyone still wishes 
to deny that there are any cases 
to which this description can 
correctly be applied, then he can 
be refuted only but completely 
by appeal to the manifest facts 
of experience. More likely it 
will be suggested that, though 
of course there are the differ- 
ences which we mark by such 
pairs of opposite expressions as 
of his own freewill and under 
constraint, we are wrong to 
attach to them the importance 
we customarily do attach. 


A False Charge 


This might be argued: either 
perhaps on the predestinarian 
theological ground that God has 
rigged all human behaviour any- 
way; or, more scientifically, on 
the psychological ground that 
psychiatric treatment is a more 
efficient, humane, and modish 
means of influencing behaviour 
than praise or blame, reward or 
punishment. Such issues cannot 
possibly be settled simply by an 
appeal to an APC. It can at 
most serve to clarify them. 

All this would be fair enough. 
But it is just not true to say 
that there is a body of philo- 
sophers committed to the view: 
‘The argument from Smiling 
Bridegrooms solves it all’ (p 31). 
Indeed, precisely the very 
spokesman satirized by Gellner 
for this particular version of the 
APC happens to have published 
articles—including one to which 
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Gellner himself tacitly refers 
later (p 208)—examining in some 
detail both of the two possible 
lines of argument already men- 
tioned. 

The Second Pillar is: “The 
habit of inferring the answer to 
normative, evaluative problems 
from the actual use of words’ (p 
30). Any such move would 
clearly be fallacious. For it 
would consist in an attempt to 
deduce: from the premise that 
some group says that something 
is valuable or ought to occur ; 
the conclusion that it actually 
is valuable or that it ought to 
occur, that what they say is 
true. Of course this conclusion 
cannot be deduced from that 
premise alone. To attempt to do 
so constitutes a violation of the 
logical rule that you cannot 
validly deduce an ought from 
premises confined to statements 
of what jis. Gellner asserts: 
‘Linguistic Philosophy consists 
essentially of a systematic and 
dogmatic violation of this rule’ 
(p 37). But unless this is to be 
interpreted as (part of) an arbit- 


rary stipulative definition of 
Linguistic Philosophy it is 
simply untrue. 

How Words are Used 


There are two important rea- 
sons why to the innocent eye it 
might appear to be true. The 
first is that some of the evalua- 
tions incapsulated in our ordin- 
ary discourse are such that it is 
scarcely possible for anyone in 
his senses to challenge them if 
once he has succeeded in the 
difficult task of getting clear as 
to what these involve, and what 
anyone who proposed to reject 
them would have to maintain. 
Thus at some stage in the ex- 
amination of Hume’s problem 
of induction—the problem of 
justifying arguments from ex- 
perience—it is useful to insist 
that to allow past experience to 
guide our expectations for the 
future is a part, and a large part, 
of our very paradigm of what 
it is to be a rational man. 

Now since reasonable and 
rational are evaluative terms it 
is strictly incorrect to deduce 
from the fact that people do 
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make this part of their paradigm 
of rationality the conclusion 
that they ought to do so. It is 
necessary for us tacitly or ex- 
plicitly—and _ philosophers at 
least should be explicit about 
their value commitments—to 
take a personal stand either 
associating or dissociating our- 
selves from this part of the 
popularly accepted standard of 
rationality. Since, in Hume’s 
own words, ‘none but a fool or 
a madman will ever pretend to 
dispute the authority of experi- 
ence or to reject that great guide 
of human life’, it is no problem 
here to decide what commit- 
ment to make. 

In cases such as these it is 
easy but quite unnecessary to 
fail to make properly explicit 
that commitment is involved. It 
was this technical fault which 
the present writer was indicat- 
ing in a passage which Gellner 
chooses to wave around as an 
exposure of an essential and in- 
delible vice of all Linguistic 
Philosophy (pp 37-40). 

To understand the second 
occasion for misconstruction one 
must appreciate the one insight 
shared by all whom Gellner 
labels in this way. It is that the 
usage of any significant word 
determines the concept ex- 
pressed by that word: and 
hence that a study of that usage 
can elucidate that concept. This 
insight has long been a com- 
monplace of Biblical scholar- 
ship: for how would any Bib- 
lical scholar expect to find out 
the nature of the concept of 
nephesh (soul) in the Old Testa- 
ment save by examining the way 
in which the word nephesh was 
used in all the relevant texts? 
But it is only comparatively 
recently that its relevance to the 
progress, as opposed to the his- 
tory, of philosophy has become 
at all widely appreciated. 

The philosopher who studies 
the usage of the expression of 
his own freewill is concerned to 
illuminate the concept of free- 
will. There is nothing essentially 
conservative and complacent 
about such investigations. The 
appearance of conceptual con- 
servatism and complacency at 


which Gellner rails, and whit 
he specifies as an essential fea, 
ture of Linguistic Philosophy, i 
not essential to anything but the 
plausibility of his polemic. This 
appearance springs: first, from 
the entirely contingent fact that 
most of his black beasts happen 
to have concentrated their atten. 
tion on concepts which are in 
fact indispensably useful, and 
which offer little scope for re. 
form; and, second, from the 
prudent but not necessarily die. 
hard fashionable policy of in. 
sisting that it would be as well 
to understand the concepts 
which we have before rushing 
ahead with any programme of 
revolution or reform. 


Monster in the Dock 


That linguistic philosophy, in 
this sense, is not essentially 
bien-pensant and complacent 
can be seen from the fact that 
Gellner attributes to one of his 
black beasts the view that the 
fundamental religious concepts 
are logically pathological—the 
view developed by C. B. Martin 
in a book reviewed in_ last 
month’s Humanist (‘Single Faith 
and Doublethink’). But if it is 
possible to hold this and still to 
rate (and be berated) as one of 
Gellner’s Linguistic Philosophers 
then his entire intellectual case 
falls into a ruin of contradiction. 

Linguistic Philosophy is de- 
fined—arbitrarily—in terms of 
Four Pillars. It is supposed to 
be a fraudulent, fallacious, fri- 
volous substitute for true philo- 
sophy. Gellner is careful to 
avoid saying very much about 
this genuine article, but he does 
assert that ‘fundamental concep- 
tual, linguistic reform ... an 
the evaluation of reasons for it 
is philosophy’ (p 54; italics his). 
Such true philosophy quite cer- 
tainly and obviously is entirely 
incompatible with Linguistic 
Philosophy as officially defined 
by Gellner. For anyone who 
systematically employed _ the 
APC as he quite wrongly in- 
sists that it always has to be 
employed (Pillar One), and who 
regularly pretended to deduce 
true values from_ statements 
about what was in fact valued 
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in his culture group (Pillar 
Two), would thereby be refus- 
ing to consider any suggestion 
for conceptual or evaluative re- 
volution or reform. 

To put this preposterous four- 
legged monster in the dock cer- 
tainly makes the going easy for 
the prosecution. But of course 
the whole object of the exercise 
would be lost if the downfall of 
this great Leviathan, this artifi- 


cial man, this archetypal Lin- 
guistic Philosopher (in the sense 
specified by Gellner) could not 
be identified as that of that 
notorious public enemy, _lin- 
guistic philosophy (in the sense 
we have indicated). For it is 
only in this latter much much 
weaker sense that it is true that 
linguistic philosophers are com- 
mon. It is only in this sense 
that (philosophically!) lay con- 


tributors to the serious journals 
speak of, and usually deplore, 
such to them unfamiliar philo- 
sophy. 

The main and lamentable in- 
direct consequence of Professor 
Ryle’s action is that undoubt- 
edly the word will now go round 
that Gellner has blown up all 
this stuff about language and 
philosophy. This is simply a tra- 
vesty. 





‘Unfortunately, firearms developed more rapidly 
than ornithology. Through most’ of the nineteenth 
century slaughter of specimens and accumulation of 
egg-shells proceeded on a colossal scale’ (according 
to E. M. Nicholson, in The Study of Birds). 


pe IPPING into Mansel-Pleydell’s .Birds of 
[ evrsnie recently, I was struck by the 


number of instances in which the Church 
succeeded in giving the term rara avis a real 
significance. Acts of vandalism by country par- 
sons which would not be tolerated in these en- 
lightened days are given chapter and verse in 
this book. Indeed, the work is little more than 
a detailed catalogue of mass-slaughter in the avian 





world. 

; The number of rare birds destroyed by village 
Sait, in their frantic pursuit of local or national 
_. must be legion. The records of their in- 
credible folly make depressing reading to the 
Nature-lover of today. 

A very amateur ornithologist myself, I have 
more than an ornithological interest in the late 
J, C. Mansel-Pleydell, BA, FLS, FGS. Scion of 
an ancient line, Mansel-Pleydell once threatened 
to turn my grandfather —a radical — out of the 
village of which he was Squire. My revered ances- 
tor occupied land and property owned by the 
Squire, and had already prepared for the con- 
tingency of expulsion. Unknown to the Squire, 
he had purchased a house and land in the local- 
ity, and the Squire’s threat thus became meaning- 
less, And in the ‘ troubles ’ of 69 my great grand- 
father was the elected leader of the agricultural 
workers of Dorset; it will thus be seen that the 





THE PARSON WITH A GUN 


by ALAN O. SNOOK 


The slaughter of rare birds delighted 
the sporting parson of former years 


Squire had no cause to love the radicals camping 
on his doorstep. 

However, the subject of this article is not social 
history, but the ‘man in black’—to quote 
Borrow. 

Thanks to Messrs Foyle’s remarkable espion- 
age system, I was able to obtain a copy of Man- 
sel-Pleydell’s comparatively rare book. The old 
Squire can at least be credited with taking ornith- 
ology seriously, for on more than one occasion 
he censures the man with the gun. 


Massacre in Dorset 


At a time when the ‘lower orders’ were prac- 
tically starving, the sight of the well-fed man 
in black, pursuing little birds o’er field and fen, 
armed with a gun and with the light of battle 
in his eye, must have given the thoughtful on- 
looker — if any — much food for cynical thought. 

Considering the staggering numbers of birds 
slaughtered by incumbents in a small county like 
Dorset, it is fair to assume that the national total 
must have reached astronomical figures. Not con- 
tent with murdering birds for no discernible 
scientific reason (for the men in black merely 
“collected ’ specimens) they also went in for egg- 
collecting on the heroic scale. 

On page eight of Mansel-Pleydell’s book we 
are informed that the Rev R. B. Roe shot a kite 
at Bexington, near Abbotsbury. On page seven- 
teen we learn that the Rev O. P. Cambridge 
killed a woodchat at Bloxworth, while on the 
next page it is recorded that a pair of pied fly- 
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Hunting the wren at Christmas 


catchers were shot in the grounds of Corfe 
Castle Rectory in May 1879, On the same page 
the Rev C. R. W. Waldy achieved immortality 
by shooting a golden oriole at Affpuddle. 

Turning to page 25, two black redstarts are 
recorded as having been ‘killed’ by the Revs 
J. H. Austin of Tarrant Keynston and R. W. A. 
Waldy of Gussage All Saints respectively. Par 
nobile fratrum, the Waldy chaps — if they were 
brothers. 

On page 37 the Rev R. B. Roe again appears, 
shooting a waxwing at Bexington. Four pages on, 
the Rev O. P. Cambridge also reappears, the 
victim this time being a snow bunting, which his 
reverence ‘ procures ’, 


The Rarer the Better 


The next bird to receive the attentions of the 
Church is the cirl bunting. The Rev O. P. Cam- 
bridge appears to have been an _ indefatigable 
gunner, for the cirl bunting meets its premature 
end by shooting, at Poxwell, at the steady hands 
of this priest. A cirl bunting is also ‘ procured’ 
at Ensbury by the Rev J. H. Austin. 

The Rev R. B. Roe is now beginning to rival 
Parson Cambridge as a keen sportsman, for page 
45 records his slaughter of a hawfinch at Mel- 
bury Osmond. The Rev Mr Bailey (Bartlett?), 
of Swanage, had three hoopoes in his ‘ collec- 
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tion’, all of which had been killed in the neigh: 
bourhood. 

Page 63 records the deaths of two great spotted 
woodpeckers: one at Little Bridy at the hands 
of the Rev A. E. Eaton, the other at Bloxworth 
at the hands of the ubiquitous Rev Mr Cam. 
bridge. 

In 1751 the Rev W. Chafin records: ‘I was 
shooting dotterels near Winterslow Hut, when the 
report of my gun disturbed twenty-five bustards, 
which flew away quietly over the hill called 
Southern Hill. I followed them on horseback, and 
came upon them nearly within shot. As they rose, 
the noise of their wings frightened my horse, 
which I was leading; he started back, threw me 
down, and ran away. As soon as I got upon my 
knees, I fired at the birds, but they had got out 
of range. I saw one separate itself from the rest, 
and alight on the side of the opposite hill and 
spread out its wings as if wounded, but before 
I could come within shot, it took flight and fol- 
lowed the line of its companions. I believe such 
a number of bustards will never again be seen 
in England together.’ 

To continue. A grey phalarope got the worst 
of an encounter with the Rev C. Torkington when 
he shot it at Weymouth Breakwater. Mansel- 
Pleydell is obviously impressed by reason of the 
fact that this particular phalarope was in summer 
plumage, a rare thing in England! The italics are 
Mansel-Pleydell’s. 

And so the merry tale of extermination goes 
on. To quote E. M. Nicholson: ‘Of course 4 
certain number of specimens were needed in order 
to distinguish the various species . . . but this 
wholesale killing and looting was not only fart 
in excess of scientific requirements at the time, 
but had rarely the justification of being done in 
any scientific spirit or on scientific lines.’ 

It cannot be disputed that rural parsons have 
contributed to our knowledge of wild life, as 
distinct from its preservation. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the mass murder of rare birds carried 
on in the nineteenth century, and earlier, was 4 
piece of vandalism far outweighing any other 
achievements of the cloth. 

Not having looked into dear old Gilbert’s Sel- 
borne recently, I opened the volume at random — 


.. alittle bird ...I shot atit... 


Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and 
one of them shall not fall on the ground ... 
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ON THE AIR 











Book that Changed the World 


HE BBC’s weakness for 
| anniversaries has paid off 
handsomely in the case of 
Darwin. The centenary of the 
famous meeting at which the 
theory of evolution was an- 
nounced was celebrated with a 
notable series of programmes in 
1958 on both television and 
sound, In 1959 it was the turn 
of the Origin of Species, which 
reached its hundredth birthday. 
The occasion was seized by the 
BBC for what might be describ- 
ed as a refresher course in pre- 
sent-day Darwinism. It took the 
form of a friendly exchange be- 
tween Sir Julian Huxley and 
Professor Waddington, with 
Prof G. P. Wells to compére. 

A different note was struck 
by Dr A. C. Crombie, who 
spoke separately on “The Dar- 
winian Deception’ (later 
amended to ‘The Private and 
Public Faces of Darwin’). His 
point of view is sufficiently in- 
dicated in the two titles, and he 
is a Roman Catholic. 

Darwin, it seems, professed to 
be a Baconian bent on blindly 
collecting facts while all the 
time in private he was speculat- 
ing as to what they might mean. 
I think Dr Crombie exaggerated 
somewhat, making Darwin out 
almost a schizophrenic. Without 
facts to support them hunches 
are not much use, and the facts 
must come first. Indeed, when 
Carlyle met Darwin on the lat- 
ter’s return from the voyage on 
the Beagle, what impressed him 
Most was the young naturalist’s 
passion for facts, which he 
thought ‘pathetic’. He could not 
have foreseen and, if he had, 
he would hardly have approved 
of the direction in which those 
facts were to lead Darwin. 

When the Origin of Species 
did come out, its impact was 
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‘enormous’ (Professor Wadding- 
ton’s word). Nor was it confined 
to scientific circles, the reason 
being that although Darwin did 
not say it in so many words 
(that was to come later), the 
implication was that man is an 
animal and must be included in 
the evolutionary process, Sir 
Julian retold the story of how 
Darwin’s chance reading of 
Malthus on Population acted as 
a catalyst to the great mass of 
material he had been collecting 
over the years. He had already 
observed the results of artificial 
selection in the breeding of 
pigeons and dogs: now he was 
able to apply the principle in a 
wider field. The theory of 
Natural Selection was born. 


The Future of Man 


Darwin, however, was handi- 
capped because of his ignorance 
of Mendel’s work on heredity 
and variation. In Darwin’s day, 
offspring was believed to be a 
blend of father and mother. 
Thus a white horse crossed with 
a black horse would give you a 
grey horse. But this did not ex- 
plain why brothers and sisters 
differ from one another as they 
do. 

Heredity, we now know, de- 
pends on separate hereditary 
factors or genes which exist side 
by side in the offspring, and 
these hereditary factors prevent 
variations from disappearing. 
Occasionally they change and 
produce new individuals selected 
for their ability to deal with the 
difficulties of life. In a striking 
image Professor Waddington 
summed the matter up thus: ‘It 
is like cocking a pistol; you hit 
it randomly, the pistol goes off, 
and in that sense you can have 
random variations.’ 

We were given two examples 


of natural selection in action— 
in industrial areas certain spec- 
ies of moths alter from light to 
black because birds can more 
easily spot the light coloured 
ones and eat them; again, bac- 
teria evolve strains more resis- 
tant to penicillin and antibiotics, 
making it necessary to discover 
stronger and stronger drugs as 
fast as the new strains appear. 

It may be objected — and 
there are still a few critics of 
evolution around—that these 
examples relate to changes with- 
in a particular species: of 
bridges connecting one great 
order with another we have 
scarcely any. One such, of 
course, is the archaeopteryx 
(reptile-bird), but the missing 
link is still missing. 

According to Sir Julian, how- 
ever, there is no doubt whatever 
that man is descended from 
monkey, one not like any exist- 
ing monkey but an earlier type 
that lived millions of years ago. 
Our rudimentary tail alone 
proves we had an ancestor who 
had a tail. 

Nevertheless man, although an 
animal, is unique in that he 
developed a brain which enables 
him to talk and write and so pass 
things on to his children in a 
manner other than that of re- 
production. It is an _ entirely 
new phase, both scientists em- 
phasized, where man makes 
himself responsible for his 
future evolution. 

At this point their broadcast 
merges naturally in the Reith 
Lectures. Professor Medawar 
expressed the same conviction, 
i.e. that the “future of man’ lies 
in his own hands. Whether by 
accident or design, the talks 
were perfectly timed as yet an- 
other tribute to the greatness of 
Darwin. 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOK 


Frederick Engels, Paul and 
Laura Lafargue — CORRES- 
PONDENCE: Vol I, 1868-1886 
(Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow, 6s). Frederick 
Engels lived for another twelve 
years, genial and intellectually 
active, after the death of his 
colleague Karl Marx. In addi- 
tion, while Marx had not really 
been very productive intellec- 
tually in the decade before his 
death in 1883, Engels during 
these years did some of his most 
important work. Unfortunately, 
and unlike Marx, the life and 
thought of Engels is very ill- 
documented—the one extensive 
biography in English being only 
an abridged edition of a much 
longer German original. Engels 
is of interest not just as some- 
one who did much to formulate 
and expand Marxist theory and 
who played a large part in the 
early history of the internation- 
al socialist movement, he is 
a rather fascinating character in 
his own right and an interest- 
ing example of the variety of 
human types developed by the 
nineteenth century. 

These letters, the first of three 
volumes to be devoted to the 
correspondence of Engels with 
the daughter and son-in-law of 
Marx, are most interesting and 
full for the three years after 
the death of Marx, with which 
they conclude. The earlier let- 
ters are frankly monotonous. 
Engels, a prosperous German 
manufacturer - living in Man- 
chester where his business was 
situated, is seen merely as acon- 
venient source of cash in reply 
to some rather flagrant begging. 
In 1883 Marx died and at the 
same time the Lafargue’s de- 
finitely settled in Paris, after a 
series of unsuccessful! adventures 
in small business in London. 
They continued to draw cash 
from Engels—a matter about 
which he is always open-handed 
and uncomplaining—and their 
correspondence casts a fascinat- 
ing light on the curious inter- 
national society of professional 
revolutionaries of the period. 
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How these apostles of human 
well-being in general hated each 
other in particular! But also, 
how shrewd sometimes was their 
observation of their fellow men 
and how intense, if small, the 
world in which they lived. 

When completed, this corres- 
pondence will be an indispens- 
able guide to one important and 
rather neglected aspect of the 
late nineteenth century history 
in England, France, and Ger- 
many in particular, but also in 
the rest of Europe. The poten- 
tial reader, however, is recom- 
mended to start his research at 
p 121: however little he may 
agree with the views expressed, 
I do not think that he will find 
any lack of interest in what fol- 
lows, nor fail to be impressed 
by the personality both of 
Laura Marx-Lafargue and the 
patriarchal Engels. 

D. G. MACRAE 


DIFFICULTIES IN CHRIS- 
TIAN BELIEF, by Alasdair 
MacIntyre (SCM Press, 8s 6d). 
‘One of my main aims’, writes 
MacIntyre, ‘is to show the im- 
portance of philosophy for the 
religious believer’ (p 7). His first 
example ‘is the group of ques- 
tions sometimes referred to as 
“the problem of evil” ’ (p 15). 
The problem is stated with an 
incisiveness which could not be 
bettered. It is ‘the problem of 
whether in asserting the three 
statements “God is omnipotent”, 
“God is wholly good” and 
“Evils occur in the universe” we 
are not asserting a contradic- 
tion’ (pp 16-17). MacIntyre pro- 
ceeds with forthright clarity to 
consider, and to reject as falla- 
cious, various pretended ‘solu- 
tions still commonly advanced 
in sermons’ (p 22). Thus the line 
that God’s goodness is superior 
to and different from our 
wretched human notions of 
goodness he rightly dismisses as 
being ‘simply to say the divine 
goodness is not what we call 
goodness, that is, is not good- 
ness’ (p 20). 

This is splendid stuff. Splen- 


did too is his short sharp way 
with the fashionable theological 
tolerance of — contradiction, 
euphemistically presented some. 
times as ‘mystery’ or ‘paradox’, 
Lucidly he shows how ‘to intro. 
duce a contradiction is to intro. 
duce into one’s system of 
thought a licence to say any. 
thing. But theology claims to be 
concerned with truth’ (p 27), 
After this one is not surprised 
to see his impatience with those 
who, forced reluctantly to ad. 
mit that the traditional ‘proofs 
of God are invalid, still cherish 
these as ‘pointers, indicators’, 
which make probable even if 
they do not prove. ‘But a falla. 
cious argument points nowhere 
. . . And three fallacious argu- 
ments are no better than one’ 
(p 63). 

The force of this presentation 
of the difficulties of Christian 
belief is matched by no com- 
parable capacity to overcome 
them. To the problem of evil 
MacIntyre offers as ‘a possible 
solution’ the least weak tradi- 
tional reply—that the _ evils 
which we know are the price of 
creating ‘mankind free and 
responsible’ (p 36). But he recog- 
nizes that even if this will do 
part of the trick it still leaves 
a great deal of evil unnecessary 
for this purpose unaccounted; 
for. By the time he comes to 
tackle ‘Religion and Morality j 
MacIntyre seems to have for-[ 
gotten his earlier demand that 
to be goodness God’s goodness 
must not be all that different 
from the everyday human 
variety. Kant is charged with 
blasphemy for his famous in- 
sistence: ‘Even the Holy One 
of the gospel must first be com- 
pared with our ideal of moral 
perfection before we can recog: 
nize him to be such.’ This now 
will never do: ‘in so endowing 
moral rules with objectivity one 
is in danger of deifying them, 
of setting them up as standards 
by which God himself can be 
brought under judgement’ (p 
105). 

The Humanist reader is bound 
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to ask how a man who sees the 
difficulties as MacIntyre does 
still manages to remain a com- 
mitted Christian. Strong oral 
rumours from many presumably 
well-informed sources, rumours 
however not yet confirmed or 
denied in print, suggest that this 
is a fallacious question; and 
that MacIntyre, following Prof 
J. J. L. Smart, has recently be- 
come the second of the Chris- 
tian contributors to New Essays 
in Philosophical Theology to 
find that he can no longer main- 
tain that commitment. 
ANTONY FLEW 


HUMANISM AND MORAL 
THEORY, by R. Osborn (Allen 
& Unwin, 18s). Never have 
philosophers given more thought 
to ethical problems than today ; 
and never have they been so 
strangely anxious to disclaim the 
responsibility of acting as guides. 
Small wonder that the plain 
man turns in his perplexity to 
very dubious guides or else 
ceases to bother about such 
matters, This stultification can 
be traced to what is called ‘the 
Naturalistic Fallacy’—i.e. to the 
invalid inference of what is with 
what ought to be. If moral 
values are disjoined from reali- 
ties it is hard to avoid subjec- 
tivism. 

Mr Osborn sees this difficulty 
very clearly. Whatever contem- 
porary philosophers may think 
of his attempt to solve it, he 
does offer the foundations of a 
morality that most humanists 
should find of practical help in 
concrete situations. In effect, he 
appeals to psychology, and since 
this is concerned with human be- 
haviour it seems a sensible ap- 
proach. He points out that in 
the growth to maturity we pass 
from the egocentric stage of 
childhood to social relationships 
which involve concern for the 
interests of other people. This 
line of development is bound up 
with rationality and when real- 
ized gives us a measuring rod. 
‘One society is better than an- 
other to the extent that it pro- 
vides the milieu in which men 
can realize their rational hu- 
Manity ; can surmount the ego- 


centricity of their childhood.’ 
Again, ‘Moral consciousness is 
part of a complex psychological 
development from childhood to 
adult maturity’. In this way it 
seems possible to reach an ob- 
jective theory of ethics which 
gives humanism the positive 
content that some of its critics 
complain is often lacking. 


A THEORY OF THE ORIGIN 
OF THE EARTH, by Otto 
Schmidt, 4s 6d; THE SUN, by 
A. Severny, 5s (Lawrence & 
Wishart). Russia has _ entered 
the paperback market. Both 
these books were printed in the 
USSR and bound in Britain. 
They are well illustrated, admir- 
ably produced and thoroughly 
up to date. The late Otto Schmidt 
is well-known for his work on 
polar exploration. He propounds 
a theory of the origin of the 
earth, not from the material of 
the sun which gradually cooled, 
but from cosmic dust at a time 
when the sun passed through a 
dust cloud in space. 

Professor Severny gives a con- 
cise and lucid account of the 
sun itself. He describes the 
methods employed to measure 
its distance, radiation, and tem- 
perature, and also its influence 
on the earth’s atmosphere and 
magnetic field. The subject mat- 
ter of both these books is in- 
trinsically difficult, which is not 
the fault of the scientists. They 
can be congratulated on their 
skill in presenting their views 
in a manner which the intelli- 
gent layman can grasp, provided 
he is not too lazy to make a 
certain effort. 


C. P. SNOW, by William Cooper 
(Writers and their Work. No 
115: published for the British 
Council and the National Book 
League by Longmans, Green, 
2s 6d). C. P. Snow’s literary im- 
portance lies in the fact that 
from his diverse experience— 
lower middle class Leicester boy 
of a_ relatively unprosperous 
family, local grammar school, 
Cambridge research scientist, 
Whitehall administrator and 
man of affairs—he has distilled 


that most remarkable ‘Lewis 
Eliot’ series of novels. It began 
of course with Strangers and 
Brothers in 1940, and has con- 
tinued through volumes like The 
Masters (1951) and The Con- 
science of the Rich (1958). The 
eighth book in the grand de- 
sign, The Affair, is due to ap- 
pear in 1960. William Cooper is 
just the man to write the first 
survey of Snow, for, like his 
subject, he is both scientist and 
novelist. He must be congratu- 
lated on: the general excellence 
and comprehensiveness of his 
forty-page pamphlet, which is a 
remarkable feat of compression. 
He indeed reaches the heart of 
the matter when he says of the 
‘Lewis Eliot’ novels: 

The crisis in each book of the 
sequence is essentially tragic, and 
yet not unrelievedly tragic; be- 
cause somehow Snow irradiates 
it with a belief in the ultimate 
fortitude of the human race, with 
a belief that in the acceptance of 
the essential tragic nature of their 
own situation men are neverthe- 
less borne up, rightly, by their 
hope for what lies ahead. 


William Cooper’s analysis ought 
to be read by everyone who 
wants fully to understand a 
great humanist writer. 


CHILDREN OF THEIR 
FATHERS, by Margaret Read 
(Methuen, 18s). Margaret Read 
lived for three and a half years 
in Ngoni villages in Nyasaland 
and has made a detailed study of 
the social life and behaviour 
patterns of the people, with em- 
phasis on the upbringing of 
children, ‘hearing their reasons 
for the shaping of that upbring- 
ing, and seeing what use they 
made of formal education in 
mission schools’. 

The babies were weaned with 
what seems to us a _ strange 
suddenness, and tended to be 
under their grandmothers’ auth- 
ority, with nurse girls to help 
in looking after them. The child- 
ren were taught a rigid code of 
etiquette, aimed at making 
them into what the Ngoni con- 
sidered the ideal personality, of 
which they possessed a much 
more clean-cut idea than most 
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Western societies. At about 
seven the boys were sent to live 
together in dormitories, being 
employed in herding the cattle. 
Owing to outside influences, 
young people marry earlier than 
was formerly the custom and 
hence have a shorter period of 
adolescence. 

The author hopes her book 
may interest parents and teach- 
ers as well as anthropologists 
and may stimulate some search 


into the fundamental motives 
behind the attempts ‘to train 
children. 


THE MAORI KING, by John 
Gorst (OUP, 25s). It is unusual 
for such a book, first published 
in 1864, to receive its reprint in 
1959. But Prof Keith Sinclair of 
Auckland University has rightly 
refused to discard such an im- 
portant document in the history 
of his country. He has very ably 
edited and introduced the ori- 
ginal text. 

J. E. Gorst was a man of 
prickly parts who after the New 
Zealand episode imparted to the 
late Victorian Conservative 
Party its new look and in due 
course became Cabinet Minis- 
ter. When still a youngster he 
had tired of a tamely unadven- 
turous England and decided to 
study how a half-civilized people 
in the Antipodes ought to be 
managed. 

The Maori King owes its 
birth .to that equivocal gover- 
nor Sir George Grey, who 
spotted the talent in this young 
quixotic free-lancer of colonial 
intrigue. With remarkable sud- 
denness he bestowed responsi- 
bility on Gorst, who became 
magistrate in troubled Waikato. 

The narrative—in sound and 
unpretentious prose—is enthrall- 
ing. There is something of Thu- 
cydides—in the deeply personal 
and humane involvement, in the 
vivid insertion of direct speech, 
and above all in the cumulative 
sense of inevitability. The very 
publication of the book was an 
act of fine boldness, in a climate 
of New Zealand politics where 
‘every man’s tongue was tied, 
by fear of his constituents, from 
discussing native affairs’. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








The Infamy of Caste 


Stir,—Mr A. D. Cohen says 
that ‘there is good reason to be- 
lieve that it (caste) was imposed 
by the conquering Aryans 
(white) as a device for keeping 
the indigenous population 
(black) in perpetual servitude’. 
He does not give these reasons, 
but perhaps I may give what I 
hope are better ones for think- 
ing otherwise. 

(1) As Hocart has pointed 
out, the colour of the Brahmans 
was white, but that of the 
Kshatriya (warriors) red and 
that of the Vaisya (farmers) yel- 
low. If the skin-colour theory is 
correct, the invading Aryans 
must have consisted of white- 
skinned priests, red-skinned war- 
riors and yellow-skinned farm- 
ers. 

(2) Dumezil and others have 
given us reason to think that 
the four-class society was not 
confined to India, but once ex- 
isted among all the Aryan- 
speaking peoples. 

(3) In various parts of the 
world tribesmen are divided into 
Whites, Blacks, Reds, etc, and 
in some instances at least these 
colours refer to face paint, gar- 
ments, or banners worn or car- 
ried at ceremonies. 

(4) Some Hindu deities are 
represented .with, and many 
Brahmans have, dark complex- 
ions. 

We do not know how castes 
began, but they have no neces- 
sary connection with the four- 
class system, and may well have 
existed in India before the Ar- 
yan invasion.—RaGLan, Usk, 
Mon. 

Brainwashing 

Sir,—In the editorial *‘Look- 
ing Forward’ you refer to the 
threat of brainwashing and the 
conditioning of thought. Hasn’t 
this been happening for the last 
half-century by the daily news- 
papers of the Fleet Street Press? 


How many persons really want 
to think for themselves. And 
now the ceaseless propaganda of 
the BBC—the complacent in. 
sinuation that only the Christian 
dogma and tradition is any real 
basis for a sound morality, fost- 
ered by agnostic ‘believers’ who 


are afraid of independent think, 


ing by the multitude. We want 
more women and men with the 
pluck of Margaret Knight. | 
say this although I cannot share 
her wish to wipe out religion 
entirely. After much study of 
the world religions, I do not 
think religion is a ‘hot-house 
plant’ that will be killed by criti- 
cism. Man’s  ‘unconquerable 
soul’ is a myth, you say, but as 
you know this has been the in- 
spiring conviction of all great 
reformers and explorers.—R. J, 
JACKSON, London, W2. 


Freud’s Right-hand Man 


Sir,—It was revealing to read 
in Clifford Allen’s review that a 
high official of the University 
College of South Wales describ- 
ed Ernest Jones as a brilliant 
Welshman ‘but a very strange 
one’. We all know that a pro- 
phet is without honour in his 
own country, but do university 
authorities really care whether 
universal mind is _ without 
honour in his or her university. 

Creative mind has a sort of 
rhythm between passivity fol- 
lowed by creativity, e.g. in the 
case of Freud, who wrote books 
(creative episodes) at intervals of 
six to eight years. This creative 
rhythm varies with individuals. 
However, the universities with 
their fixation on _ three-year 
courses persist with examination 
judgments. If a creative thinker 
is in a passive phase (and this is 
very common between eighteen 
and twenty-eight) he may be a 
complete failure at the univer- 
sity. 

The absurdity becomes most 
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marked when we consider the 
creative thought processes of 
universal mind, i.e. the person 
who absorbs the universe into 
his complexes and may become 
an Einstein (mathematical idea- 
tion), a Christ (crowd love idea- 
tion), a Hitler (crowd hate idea- 
tion), or a Beethoven (musical 
ideation). 

If any reader is interested in 
pursuing research into this sub- 
ject, I would be grateful for 
his comments.—(Dr) G. R. 
Davies, Wolverhampton. 


Definition of Humanism 

Sir,—Could you please spare 
the space to thank all your read- 
ers who kindly sent me defini- 
tions of humanism and to apolo- 
gize for not replying personally 
to all their letters. | was in Italy 
when they arrived and when I 
came back I found my youngest 
child had got at the packet. The 
resulting confusion has never 
been properly sorted out, I am 
afraid, but at any rate I now 
have a much clearer idea of the 
meaning of humanism.—(Coun- 
tess) PAULINE BENTINCK, Berk- 
hamsted. 


Grace Before Dinner 

Sir,—I_ recently joined a 
speaking club at which a differ- 
ent member is called upon to 
say ‘Grace’ before the weekly 
dinner. As a member of long 
standing with the RPA, I am 
averse to invoking the super- 
natural on such an occasion. 

Possibly you can supply me 
with a suitable formula by re- 
turn mail. If not, publication of 
this letter in the correspondence 
columns of The Humanist will 
surely bring help from a fellow 
member who has experienced 
the same problem.—GEOFFREY 
H. MItcHELL, Victoria, Canada. 


No Humanist Dogmas 


Srr,—I should very much like 
to support the views expressed 
by Mr Cobell (December issue). 
As he says, ‘To introduce dog- 
matism is to stultify the free- 
thinking process’, There has 
been a tendency in recent issues 
of The Humanist towards dog- 
Matic assertions: particularly in 
‘Letters to the Editor’ and some- 


times in articles. These take the 
form of ‘Humanists believe——’ 
or ‘Humanism is *, which 
convey the obvious impression 
that the author considers him- 
self to be an authority on hu- 
manism. Even if such. state- 
ments are acceptable to the 
majority of humanists, and this 
is very doubtful, the dogmatic 
manner and arrogant assump- 
tion of authority is certainly not. 
At least, not to Mr Cobell and 
myself. I do not think I should 
find myself in too small a min- 
ority in saying there is no point 
ir holding definite opinions or 
beliefs on matters for which 
there is little or no evidence. 

It seems to me that we could 
argue until the crack of doom 
on whether there is, or is not, 
God; what the word means, 
anyway, and still get nowhere. 
Even if we arrive at a conclu- 
sion, what difference is it sup- 
posed to make? Even if the 
existence of God was proved, 
does that mean that we must all 
join the orthodox Churches and 
become spiritual cadgers? Surely 
man should learn to stand on 
his own feet, use his intelligence, 
and do what he feels to be right, 
God or no God? 

Would it not be more profit- 
able to discuss how we can 
arrive at a better understanding 
of ourselves, in order to make 
a greater contribution to the 
happiness and_ well-being of 
others? 

Surely we do not want the 
casual reader to imagine ‘hu- 
manism’ as a theological dis- 
cussion group or mutual self- 
glorification society?—A. W. 
REID, Romiley, Cheshire. 


Lack of Unity? 


Sir,—I am in _ considerable 
sympathy with your correspon- 
dent J. B. Richards, of West 
Bridgford, Notts, who deplores 
what he considers a lack of 
unity in the forces of humanism, 
rationalism, secularism and 
atheism, but would suggest that, 
while he will long be in a minor- 
ity movement, he need not fight 
single-handed. 

He states he has, with other 
colleagues, founded a Humanist 





Group in his own town. Why is 
this Group not listed in The 
Humanist? This is one practi- 
cal form of advertising. 

May I suggest to Mr Richards 
that for a very long time the 
Nottingham Market Place has 
been the forum for a valiant 
pioneer of atheism, rationalism, 
secularism, humanism and 
materialism, in the person of 
Mr Tom Mosley, who is Secre- 
tary of the Nottingham Branch 
of the National Secular Society 
and a powerful advocate. By 
seeking out Mr Mosley and 
offering co-operation he will be 
making a real contribution to 
the united front he calls for— 
H. Day, Bradford, Yorks. 


Survival After Death 


Sir,—In his review of C. B. 
Martin’s Religious Belief, Pro- 
fessor Flew quotes Martin’s 
statement that ‘the idea of disem- 
bodied personal existence does 
not make sense.’ From the con- 
text, it is clear that Martin 
means that the idea is logically, 
as opposed to empirically, false. 
I agree that it is false—but is 
he correct in classing it as 
logically false? If we take 
the following as typical of 
logically and empirically false 
statements respectively, (a) ‘Sons 
are older than their fathers’, and 
(b) ‘Human remains occur in 
Pre-Cambrian rocks’, the exist- 
ence of disembodied personality 
falls surely within the second 
type? There is, I suggest, no- 
thing logically contradictory in 
such an existence, as there is in 
the idea of sons that are older 
than their fathers; the case 
against it surely rests, as Lucre- 
tius emphasized, on the fact that 
observation and experiment 
point to personality being in- 
variably associated with a phy- 
sical body, just as observation 
and experiment point to human 
remains being invariably asso- 
ciated with rocks younger than 
the Pre-Cambrian. It is, I be- 
lieve, extremely important for 
humanists to get this point clear, 
one way or the other. It is as 
well for us to be sure with what 
weapons we are fighting!— 
J. S. L. Grtmour, Cambridge. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


FULL report of the In- 
Ase Conference of the 

University Humanist Fed- 
eration, held at Birmingham on 
January 2-3 will be published in 
our next issue. The UHF, which 
now comprises twelve Univer- 
sity societies, was well repre- 
sented, and an invitation to 
attend this conference was ex- 
tended to all humanists under 
thirty-five. The total attendance 
was sixty-three, of whom fifty- 
two stayed at the Arden Hotel, 
where the meetings were held. 
Prof P. H. Nowell-Smith spoke 
on ‘The Humanist Basis of 
Ethics’, Lord Chorley on ‘Hu- 
manism in Action’, and Hector 
Hawton on ‘Methods of Pro- 
moting a Humanist Outlook’. 
The prime object of the RPA 
in sponsoring this Federation is 
to meet the demand for a clear- 
ing-house of information so 
that groups can make contact 
with each other and compare 
their experiences and problems. 
New ideas and projects can 
thus be given expression and 
tried out. There is no need to 
emphasize the value to all con- 
cerned with the promotion of 
our ideals of discovering the 
special interests of humanist 
youth and also any constructive 
criticisms they are able to offer. 
A movement that fails to cap- 
ture youth is doomed. The suc- 
cess of the Birmingham Confer- 
ence shows that the time is ripe 
for a resolute effort to create in 
every university a centre of hu- 
manist activity. 

* * * 

The Society for the Abolition 
of the Blasphemy Laws _ has 
been dissolved and its functions 
taken over by the Humanist 
Council, 13 Prince of Wales 
Terrace, London, W8. Although 
there seems little likelihood at 
present that the anachronistic 
blasphemy laws will be invok- 
ed, every attempt to abolish 
them has been resisted. Need- 
less to say, if at any future date 
the issue again becomes live the 
Humanist Council will deal with 
the matter with vigour. 
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The number of rationalists in 
financial distress who have been 
assisted by the Sumner Trust 
has been slightly reduced by 
deaths. It is possible to make a 
small allocation in a _ limited 
number of cases if application is 
made to the editor of The Hu- 
manist, 40 Drury Lane, Lon- 
don, WC2, within the next 
month. Full particulars should 
be given and each case will be 
considered on its merits. 

* * * 

Our thanks are due to those 
members who have sent their 
subscriptions to the RPA so 
promptly. Obviously this light- 
ens our office work and postage 
bill. We appeal to all those who 
have overlooked our reminder 
to send their subscriptions now, 
and where possible to make use 
of a banker’s order. The cost of 
maintaining the present activi- 
ties of the RPA far exceeds the 
sums received by subscriptions. 
One guinea a year does not 
cover the cost of twelve copies 
of The Humanist and the Ra- 
tionalist Annual to which every 
member is entitled. Rather than 
raise the subscription we are 
still pinning our hopes on volun- 
tary donations to the Develop- 
ment Fund. Please help if you 
can manage to do so by adding 
a donation to your subscrip- 
tion. 

* * * 

Mrs Evelyn Scott Brown (nee 
Belchambers) of. Trevelmond, 
Liskeard, Cornwall, would be 
pleased to hear from any hu- 
manists living in or near her 
area. 


Group Activities 


Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton Beeches. 
Saturday, Feb 20, 7.30 pm, Ewart 
Bell, ‘A Square Gets Around’. 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, Orpington. 
Sunday, Feb 14, 5.30 pm, Speaker 
from the Danilo Dolci Commit- 
tee. 

Manchester Humanist Fellow- 
ship, 64 George Street, Manches- 


ter. Saturday, Feb 6, 3 pm, D. | 
British as Others | 


Garside, ‘We 





The sen 

See Us’; Feb 27, 3 pm, A. Wg opened 
Reid, ‘The Individual and Society. yaiue or 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 25 . 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. Fri} solutions 
day, Feb 26, 7.30 pm, Dr Forbes CLU 
Robertson, ‘Racial Prejudice’. 

RPA (Glasgow Branch), Central! | Itmum 
Halls, Bath Street, Glasgow. Sun-f hs emi 
day, Feb 21, 3 pm, Oliver Brown, ee 


‘Investigation into Spiritualism’, 

Leeds & District Humanist 
Group, Trades’ Council Club, Up. 
per Fountaine Street (off the 
Headrow). Meetings on Sunda 
at 7 pm and Thursdays at 7.30 


pm. 

Tunbridge Wells Humanist 
Group, 3 Eden Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. Sunday, Feb 28, 7.30 pm, 
H. J. Blackham, ‘A Hearing for 
Humanism’. 

Brighton & Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. 
Sunday, Feb 7, 5.30 pm, Talk by 
Edgar H. Kingston. 








DECEMBER SOLUTION 


ACROSS: 1. Solo-mon ster-n; 8. Dang- 
er a sing-le; 9. re-sister s-lays; 10. Can’ 
-t allow; 13 Re-al I as-sume; 14. Haz-lo 
in gold; 15. F-law n-ever; 16. Ne-ed ge 
t; 19. Bein-g imp-ure; 22. Skid-daw n-or; 
24. Ban-k in E-aster; 25. Te-am pul-ls on; 
26. Pat-ent I re-ly; 29. I b-et her I .c-an; 
30. Par-ent rail-s; 31. U-sing les-s. 


10 Shares « 
(9) 


12 Licit (5) 
13 Fairy pv 
outside | 
14 Plot to \ 
(8) 
16 A chaste 
19 Hindere 
21 Insular | 
22 Ruth's c 
23 Impoten 


26 A poet | 
than six 
28 Tweedle 
Contrari 


31 Cuter di 
; ness (9) 


32 Mereditl 


20's foo: 


33 Clumsy 
(9) 


34 Female | 


Dx 


+t 


£10 is Ga 
f—A. ¢ 


£4 19s od 
£4 4e—! 
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"is L 
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LIAS LIOILIN 
N) IN 
DI6\iE Gi / |MP 
A M 
/ i 
E\NIT1/ s A 
Oo TIME x i 
EIN|TIRIA|/ | LR E Re / aE 
/ LEIS 


DOWN : 1. Ti-mes sage-s; 2. Fi-nest in 
g-reat; 3. Lus-tres; s-train; 4. Fib-re st- 
and; 5. S-hall ow-n the; 6. Bul-b is on-ly; 
7. P-age-antry; 11. G-ala, r-out; S- 
ling; i7. Br-ed I t-ake; 18. N-ew er-a to; 
20. S-imper I l-ong; 21. Pa laces; 23. I 
me-an I'm al-one; 24. Pin-k not s-allow; 
25. W-as Hen-ry; 27. F-eel s-ore; 
S-tee-ly. 


The three winners were: 


1 Mrs S. Tayler, Ventnor 
2 J. R. Murton, Norwich 
3 Miss J. D. Lewis, Folkestone 


Each receives a Book Token 





\ 
mJ. 
VY. H 
Groun 
£1 t45 % 
£1 5s &¢ I 
fl fs—D 
fl ts—\ 
W Mi 
W. J. N 
Treton: A 
Orr: ! 
L. Hawk 
Stringe 
A. R | 
Williams« 
a 'O.G.’ 
Reid; Mr: 
9—F_ Ww 
Box: K. 
J McDo 
Whaley. 








THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be the value of half a guinea each. Entrics should 
W.é opened will receive a prize of a book token, be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword ’, 40 
ety. F value one guinea. The second and third correct Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
, solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to received not later than Friday, February 12 





















































Fri- 
_ CLUES ACROSS CLUES DOWN 
tral 1 Instrument barring a little 1 A fishy singer (4) 
; woman (5) 2 Mav be red, cross, and 
al 4 A mariner’s gremlin (9) comforting a ‘ -_ 
mn, ve e etfu 
. n. 9 Cleanly bush (5) 3 aaa for the forg 
anist | 10 Shares out least coal 4 A joke to walk delicately 
(9) (4) 
P 12 Licit (5) 5 Describes breakers for 
the 13 Fairy puts the meter meen? OF 
Thi ‘ nos (4) 6 Horological credits (5) 
7 y ase 
7.305 14 Plot to watch the steeple 7 Sey lost, the lot 
F | (3) 8 Not firemen, but support 
aNIst 16 A chaste companion! (7) the hose (10) ee 
‘1dge 11 Sounds like a need for 
pm. 19 Hirdered (7) money (3) 
for 21 Insular garments (7) 15 A god on a South African 
2 Ruth’s calling (7) — That’s great! 
anist § 23 Impotent celebrities (8) 17 The lacier form of 
z . heterodoxy (9) 
Otel, § 26 A poet has nothing more 4g Prolonged, like one’s 
iton. than sixpence! (4) stout! (9) 
k by 9 28 Tweedicdee’s method? 20 Medieval court for 
Contrariwise! (5) synthetic pastry! (9) 
: 24 Sightless beano (5) 
31 Cuter diet for upright- . ss 
; axe 15) 25 = by the cultivator 
32 Meredith's answer was 27 Come out; is she a shirt- 
IN 20's foot! (5) ‘ maker? (5) 
%3 Clumsy sick French Tory! 29 — part of a theatre 
¢ 
= 30 Result of inflation in 
Halo 34 Female trump (5) Hirami’s kingdom (4) 
d ge 
‘ _ 
oo RPA DEVELOPMENT FUND CLASSIFIED 
“ Donations received during November and December, 1959 - ADVERTISEMENTS 
Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
£10 165 GG—A. J. McLean. 38s—Anon. ‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
sa eae a a, cue aeeea dee WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
% ae s > Bias ga ee =~ eg! Pas frog ; E. J. Corn- word. Box Numbers 1s extra. 
Ey mae 1. Butch iis 94—K. Maddock. ; LECTURES 
. » Boon, ft . Butcher . : SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
19 ata 10s Gd—J P. K Ranier; C L. Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq. WCl. Sun- 
AsV Purcell Tucker; S. D. Bacon; J. W. days. 11 am. Feb 7, Dr John Kelnar, 
z oa to eee Parkin A Barro. ‘The New Approach to Mental Health’; 
si speed n. 10: i n- GE ” Feb i4, Dr John Gill, “The Moral Crisis 
9d-—H. M. Christma , HW x ¢ Gordon: Dr in America’; Feb 21, Dr W. E. Swinton, 
8s éa—H ( n c L C. Porteous: C. ¢ € and Research’; Feb 28, Miss 
, . , ( bhett Ww («OF Cain: n: H. G. Fox: Miss Nott. Write free copy Monthly 
H ries; Dr W A. Osborne; J L. M ; Miss J. McBride; Dr 
" 1. W Y y. P. Ring CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. SPES. Con- 
Q~J. &. Greig: E. W. Lambert: Miss 9 sCD:D.§ 6 7 : way Hall, Red Lion Sa, WCl1. Tuesdays 
. Fabia Hot P s—S . pringfie B. Friend; Y “ , - , 
eH anley; Oxford Humanist H. Stearne: E. C. Kn PR. Wicks; 7}5 — ant ae aks eee eee 
U i>) B Gr er 7 ce Dr R 5. DA, : 1c J Mure Ol 1e etn a ViOVe=- 
£1 145 9€—E. 3. Morris. W r: G. S ar . C. Lloyd; ment ; Feb 9, Dr D . Murr \Ys 
£1 Ss 6€—R. \ \ . < Cla Mental Health: I—The Ministry of Medi- 
: ti mr te ¥ sims s 1 Practice’; Feb 16, Dr John I is. 
est in Uf ) on 8 if 4 M tal Health: iT..<“ Ty Ministry of 
-re st- fl t<— K m: J.’ Myl mA 75 6-1 Philosophy’: Feb 23, Miss Barbara 
oe W.-M. McCarthy; M. J. Clayton: ae Smoker, ‘G.B.S. and the A.B.C.’ 
a Aa WV. J. N. Har E. S. Daniel!s: R. 6s 6d—S MISCELLANEOUS 
3.1 i n; A Ww. McIntosh; Lord Boyd Ss—A. J ovd: Cookson; FATIGUE-free integrated living, through 
allow; oi | ™ ond; D W Low; Prof D.L.O.’; A. J. Hunter: G. A. Bull the Alexander Technique rr nostural 
te 28 L. Hawkes; Mrs M. Richards: A. E. 4 B) ae . Say 7 H ba! e. 16 Ashley Place. SWI VIC 1863 
H "— Stringer; Mrs S. Mulcahy: E. Swale: s—D. ri Fo F Saward; =D. PRIVATE Researchers wish to interview 
A. R Lewis: D. Evans: Dr J. H. Barne Ww Hard\ if D. Smith; young, intelligent people able to recall 
Williamson; P. M. Jackson. Ko ve ; V. H. Hawkes. een ’ ial i 1 Box HI. 
f1!0.G.";, Maior G. Husain; W. J. 35—Ernest Jones ALEXANDER TECHNIQUE for strain- 
Reid: Mrs E. G. Cro! 2s 64d—Mrs E. Bensusan: J Olson: G. W. free spontaneous everyday living, through 
B—F. W. Adkin: A. §. B ae . Blavmires; Miss C. Wrench: F. G. postural balance. 16 Ashley Piace, SW1. 
Box: K. A. Singer; Set Pg Ban Shaw; P. M_ Brooks; C. H. Lewis; us ede 
J McDowall; K. J. Reynolds; W. A. R. F. Wills DANCE arranged by the Young Human- 
Whaley. : - pres te C—O EF Wood ts for SP&S at Conway Hall, Red_ Lion 
tone 5 -- & : Square, I ion, WCl, Saturday, Febru- 
“ se : ary 27, 7.30 to If pm. Admission 4/-: 
ai Total to December 31, 1959: £1,324 Os 4d Refreshments: Good floor. All welcome. 
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ABERDEEN.—Hon_ Sec, Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Rd., Aberdeen. 


BASILDON (and BASILDON 
YOUNG HUMANISTS).—Hon. 
Sec, A. Sykes, 19 Theydon Cres- 
cent, Basildon, Essex. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Hon Sec, Colin 
Campbell, 217 Walmley Road, 
Sutton Coldfield. 


BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Hon Sec, 
Miss Carew, 97 Valley Drive, 
Brighton 5. 

CARDIFF.—Hon Sec, W.. T. 
Morgan,. 11 Heath St, Cardiff. 
CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, H. Pen- 
fold, 22 Standish Rd, W6. 
DUNDEE.—Hon Sec, Geo. A. 
Combe, Roseneath, Wormit, Fife. 
EAST SURREY.—Hon Sec, W. 
Edwardes, 5 Russell Hill, Purley. 
EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 

GLASGOW.—Hon Sec, Miss J. 
McBride, 4 Landressy Street, 
Glasgow, S.E. 

HARROW.—Hon Sec, H. Young, 
22 Malpas Ave, Pinner, Middle- 


HUMANIST 
GROUPS 


sex. Meetings at the West House, 
West End Lane, Pinner. 


LEEDS & DISTRICT.—Hon Sec, 
Norman Pennington, 33 Primley 
Park Crescent, Leeds 17. 


LONDON, SW.—Hon Sec, B. 
Martin, Mulberry Lodge, Barnes 
Common, SW13. 


MAIDSTONE.—Hon_ Sec, Mrs 
Mary Baker, 22 Harple Lane, 
Detling, Maidstone. 


MANCHESTER. — Hon Sec, 
Arthur Lowe, 5 Garbrook Avenue, 
Manchester 9. 

NORTH STAFFS.—Hon _ Sec, 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON.—Hon_ Sec, Mrs 
Hutcheon, 9 Oregon Square, Orp- 
ington, Kent. 

SLOUGH.—Hon Sec, J. Radford, 
Green Ginger Hollow, Rogers 
Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SUTTON.—Hon Sec, Mrs M. 
Mepham, 29 Fairview Road, Sut- 
ton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 


TEES-SIDE.—Hon Sec, Mrs 2 
Goundry, 5 Sidlaw Road, Billi 
ham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Hon 
Leslie Johnson, Frog Cottag 
Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells, © 


TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, J. Lewis 
Sword, 90 Laburnum Aven 
Wallsend, Northumberland. 


- 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
HERETICS.—Hon Sec, J. J. Quick] 
Fox, Selwyn College, Cambridg 


HAMPSTEAD HUMANIS 
SOCIETY.—Hon Sec, G. Elk: 
42a Westbere Rd, London, NW? 


MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST 
DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Seg, 
F. Jefferies, 18 Massey Park 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 4 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
London School of Economics? 
Hon Sec, David Jary. Queepi 
Elizabeth College, Kensington? 
Hon Sec, George Leslie. : 


YOUNG HUMANISTS, — He 

Sec, P. R. Crellin. Conway Hall} 
Red Lion Square, WC1. Meetings 
every Monday at 7.30 pm. | 








THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 





The Rationalist 


Press Association was founded by 


Please show this to a friend 








Charles: A. Watts in 1899, and its objects are: To encour- 
age a rational appreach to human problems ; To provide 
a constructive alternative to the religious view of life ; 
To promote the maximum use of science for human wel- 
fare ; To defend freedom of thought and civil liberties ; 
To publish books, pamphlets, and periodicals, and to 
sponsor conferences and campaigns designed to further 
these aims and all they entail. 


ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : ; 

THE HuMANist (monthly for one year from date of 
joining) and THe RATIONALIST ANNUAL (published 
each January). 

_ SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 

New members will also receive the following books FREE 

THE MYSTERY OF ANNA BERGER. By George Godwin. 
226 pp. 


RATIONALISM IN THEORY AND Practice. By Archibald 
Robertson. 128 pp. 


AN Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. Davidson, 
FRAS. 116 pp. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LiFe. By J. S. D. Bacon. 118 pp. 
THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1960. 88 pp. 





e H > 
RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your Special Offer in The 
Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
($3.50) entitling me to member- 
ship of The Rationalist Press 
Association for one year from date 
of enrolment. I am in agreement 
with the objects of the Association 
and undertake to abide by the 
Rules and Regulations set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 

[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 

MR 


MISS 
TITLE 


SIGNATURE 
* Free on request 
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